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The man who 
4 4 at 
wouldn't give up 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 

While behind a darkened window, a big. gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out. Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing ( hanges of plan had to he made. Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded { aisson. Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 

883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up. saw the job through t 
the end, His were the courage, skill and Visio 
that make Americans a nation of great builders— 
a strong. growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments, 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
pring ipal up to any amount and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 


Bonds you have. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 





The U.S.C mament j rtisement. It is donated 
by this pu { g { 4 uoand 
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VW. DON’T NEED OUR GRANDFATHER to tell us that winters ae 
aren’t blizzing and blustering the way they used to; we’ve so 
been aware of it ourselves for some time. That’s why we were 
uneasy a few weeks ago while telling a photographer about our plans | 7 ~ 
for this issue’s cover picture: Chicago’s Saint-Gaudens Rs HERE'S A Poe 


statue of Lincoln in a winter setting. Such a setting required 


snow, of course, and just a few days earlier the Windy City d 
had once again failed to fulfill Irving Berlin’s dream of a “White 0 < 
Christmas.” Furthermore, there was no snow forecast, and we | 0 ec 





know of one discouraged child in town who wrote to Santa Claus 
and asked if he could exchange his new sled for 


a couple of indoor games. But our friend the photographer PROFIT PLAN 


wasn’t so easily discouraged. Camera loaded and within grab- 
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bing distance, he waited & 

hopefully through sev- USED SUCCESSFULLY ; 

eal snoan days : | BY HUNDREDS OF = 
; KIWANIS CLUBS! Ra 


a ar 


crashing down on us and 
we were forced to ask 
him to go ahead and 
photograph the statue 
anyway. So, next morn- 
ing he went out to do 
his work—and darned if 
Chicago wasn’t having 
its third heaviest snow- 
fall in ten years. 
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/ Charm Soap 





McCullough photo 
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By tue way, the footprints leading to and from the statue’s 
inscription were already in the snow when our man arrived at eight 
o’clock in the morning to shoot his pictures. Since the snowfall 
was fresh, we’ve deduced that the prints were the resolute 
markings of some health-minded soul with a penchant for history 
and morning walks. We’ve checked on Harry Truman. He wasn’t in 
town that day. 





Berne informationless on the statue’s sculptor, we reached for | \ 

our battered encyclopedia and noted that Saint-Gaudens’ first 

name is Augustus, that he was born in Ireland, studied in France, PROFIT PLAN 

and died in New Hampshire. He made a specialty of sculpting Civil | 

War personages, doing Admiral Farragut and General Sherman, in | / | | | | 

addition to Lincoln. One of his most renowned statues, however, 

goes back to the earliest American period; it’s “The Puritan,” Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 

located in Springfield, Massachusetts. This year, incidentally, is value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
pring ’ 7 sent ’ ’ ve wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 

the 50th anniversary of Saint-Gaudens’ death. quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 


guard against odors—users like it imme- 
diately and add to your club’s profits through 


We've atso got things to say about four other men whose creativity 2 
continuous reorders. Here’s how it works: 


is represented in this issue: writers William Barry Furlong, 





Joseph N. Bell, and Larston D. Farrar, and artist Franklin Mc- Your Club Sells Each Box For. $1.00 
Mahon. Furlong, formerly with the Washington bureau of Newsweek, I tienirccrncieninesiitinininsnrnnivin 50 
now makes his living as a free-lance writer, with headquarters in FOR A PROFIT OF 100%!............. 50 
New York City. Sports fans particularly will recognize his by-line | For Complete Information and FREE Sample, 


from having seen it over many profiles on athletes in The Saturday Mail Coupon, Today! 


Evening Post. Another busy young writer is Joe Bell, who, for all 

we know, may have set a record for prolificness recently when only Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn. 
: . ee GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 

a few of the popular publications we glanced at within the space Carousel Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap 

of two days did not list him among their contributors. Besides if cease Ge Gel Ga Seep, 

having the lead article in the Post, he was represented in Coronet, 

This Week, Family Weekly, and Town Journal. And we didn’t see all 

the magazines, either. 


I i iaccitcscsenesnentniinssrnsnctenisonincnvctsnevinninisinivtis ‘ 


I a iainenesnncensstccvevnvecmncanstensncnincssinesmnncensestcie. $ ‘ 


Larston Farrar has been writing about Washington, D.C. for news- ALCOMRIOM OF ......-eroeeveeeeseserserseererrnser serseenes oe 
(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 


papers and magazines ever since 1942. Last (see By-LINES page 2) 80 ee 
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- - MORE YOU 
GET! 
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VAPe is AN 

ADVANTAGE WITHA 

SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY— 


ln FACT THE OLDER 
YOU ARE THE GREATER 
THE ANNUAL INCOME 
AND THE MORE THE 
TAX BENEFIT TO YOU. 


NO INVESTMENT WORRIES 
NO COUPONS TO CLIP 
NO CONCERN OVER 
MARKET URS AND DOWNS. 
JUST A GUARANTEED 
INCOME FOR LIFE. 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


year he turned to the book-writing field to vent some of the views he’s ac- 
cumulated on the US capital, its people and goings-on. The book, titled 
Washington Lowdown, has been published by the New American Library. 
A man who has had by-lines in several of the leading national magazines, 
Farrar has no illusions about his journalistic success: “One day I was 
talking to my mother,” he said, “and she told me about’an interesting ar- 
ticle about the Washington Monument that she had just read in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. I asked her who wrote it. She said she didn’t know, 
but that she’d hunt up the issue right then and find out. She left the 
room and returned in a few minutes—all smiles. I had written the piece— 
her own son—and she didn’t even notice the name.” 


Aatist Franklin McMahon, shown 
here at work in his Lake Forest, 
Illinois studio, illustrated “They 
Track Down the Killer-Microbes” 
for this magazine at about the 
same time he was sketching the 
86th Congress’ filibuster debate 
for Life. His skillful strokes have 
decorated many other articles 
for The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
for Life during the past year he 
covered, with his sketches, the 
Emmett Till murder trial and the 
court martial of US Marine Sergeant Matthew McKeon. Among McMahon’s 
laurels are awards he has won at the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago's 
Magnificent Mile Art festivals, Denver Art Museum, Artists Guild of Chi- 
cago, and in the Ohio Valley Oil and Water Color Show. 





Our catenpar tells us that the dairy and ice cream industry has made 
February “Ice Cream ’n’ Cherries Month.” We thought our readers would 
like to know this, along with the information that Kraut and Frankfurter 
Week is February 7-16; National Weight-Watchers Week, February 3-9; 
National Sew and Save Week, February 16-23; and International Wheat 
Bread for Toast Week, February 17-23. 


Last montH, you'll recall, this 
column had a picture of the old 
Model T driven by John H. Dverg- 
sten, immediate past president of 
the Storm Lake, Iowa club. Now 
we want our readers to see the 
photograph the Dvergstens used 
to illustrate their printed Christ- 
mas greetings. The fellow in the 
derby, of course, is John. His wife, 
Borghild, is holding daughter 
Karen, and sitting next to her is 
son David. To their friends, the 
Dvergstens sent this message: “We’re wishing you an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas greeting.” And our guess is that, though he can’t express his feel- 
ing on the matter, the Dvergsten’s dog, Sven, fully agrees with the family’s 
Christmas greeting—especially the “old-fashioned” part, because he pre- 
fers cars that have running boards. 





Memo from O. M. Stretch, the visitor to Main Street (see page 37): 
“There have been cases, naturally, of boys running away from Chicago 
Parental School. But only one case of animal doing so. Discontented cow 
wandered out, stopped in middle of busy street, held up traffic. Maybe 
only time in history cow jammed city traffic. Most animals very contented 
on School’s grounds. Like Chang, the high-pedigree Siamese cat. Loves 
it there. Was owned by two different millionaires, was miserable in their 
mansions, had no freedom to run around. Used to scratch, rip things to 
show disgust. Both millionaires had to give up on him, last one heard 
about the School, thought he’d be happy there. Cat arrived in chauffeur- 
driven limousine. They say it was quite a sight. Anyway, cat now has 
run of grounds, can be independent. No doubt about him living happily 
ever after.” S.A.M. 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














KIWANIS JOUNS CIVIL ATR PATROLS TECHMCAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


or by writing the National Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 


Across the US in recent months has been heard a heated 
clamor over the spiraling shortage of technically trained per- 
sonnel in industry and the Armed Forces. One of the organ- 
izations now attempting to remedy that shortage is the Civil 
Air Patrol, which next summer will sponsor a National 
Aviation Education Workshop for teachers. 

Kiwanis International has recommended that technical 
training, and in particular sponsorship of teachers to the 
CAP’s workshop, be a major emphasis program for clubs 
in 1957 

The workshop will be held at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, July 9 through August 9 and will offer college credit 
in aviation education, both toward undergraduate and 
graduate degrees. Tuition for the four-week period, includ- 
ing room and board, is $150. No prerequisites in aviation 


Bolling Air Force Base 25, District of Columbia. CAP is 
presently attempting to arrange with the US Air Force, air 
transportation on a space available basis for workshop 
registrants to and from Oxford, Ohio. 

According to CAP, the workshop will have two general 
purposes: 1) To instruct the teacher in the fundamentals 
of aviation as it exists in the “air age,” so that he may be 
better equipped to direct students with technical aptitude 
toward technical fields; and 2) To enable him to assist his 
local community in forming activities designed to broaden 
the base of interest in aviation and education. 

Courses offered for credit by the workshop will be: Edu- 
cation 408W—Aviation Education Workshop; Education 5— 
Curriculum Development in Aviation Education; Educa- 
tion 5—Seminar in the Organization and Administration of 


are required 


A Kiwanis club may send a teacher of its choice to the 
workshop by first making contact with a local CAP unit 


Aviation Education. 
credit can be earned in each of the three courses. 


Either graduate or undergraduate 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate an- 


niversary dates from February 16 through 


Vare h ] . 
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Birmingham, Alabama, February 28 
Nashville, Tennessee, Februory 28 
Providence, Rhode Island, 

February 28 

El Paso, Texas, March 10 


Petersburg, Virginia, February 16 
Brookville, Indiana, February 22 
Lubbock, Texas, February 23 
Macomb, Illinois, February 24 
North Hudson, New Jersey, March 1 
Clinton, Illinois. Merch 3 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, March 6 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, March 9 
Ruston, Louisiana, March 9 

Valley City, North Dakota, March 9 
Logan, Ohio, March 10 

Lindsay, Ontario, Canada, March 11 
Sedalia, Missouri, March 11 

St. Petersburg, Florida, March 13 
Lakeland, Florida, March 14 

Bartow, Florida, March 15 


Mount Vernon, Indiana, February 18 
Pharr, Texas, Februory 21 
Darlington, Wisconsin, February 25 
Flushing, New York, Februory 25 
Mercedes, Texas, Februory 27 
inter-City District, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Februory 28 

North Town, Chicago, Illinois, 
Februory 28 

Danville, Kentucky, March 1 
Edinburg, Texas, March 3 

University, Seattle, Washington, 
Merch 7 

Blackwell, Oklahoma, Morch 10 
Brookfield, Illinois, March 10 
Richmond Hill-Kew-Forest, New York, 
March 14 


* 


Central Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
February 16 








CLUB BUILDING CHAMP 

WARREN KIMSEY RETIRES 

AFTER organizing 
a record 438 Ki- 
wanis clubs in 22 
years as a field 


province. In Georgia, he is credited 
with completing more than half the 
state’s 104 clubs. He estimates that dur- 
ing each of the past 13 years he has 
traveled an average of 25,000 miles 
for Kiwanis. 

One of Warren’s most unusual club 


— service represent- pe , ; 
ative, Warren building experiences occured at Haysi, 
» Virginia in 1949, where he was con- 


Kimsey has _ re- 
tired at the age 
of 68. With him go 
a flood of mem- 
ories that reach 
back to what Warren calls the “pioneer 
days” of Kiwanis. 

Warren began his club _ building 
career in 1919 as one of 25 field repre- 
sentatives hired to recruit new clubs 
into a small but rapidly growing or- 
ganization. He earned a “straight com- 
mission” of $10 per member—no ex- 
penses, no salary—and no system of 
club sponsorship to lend support. As 
a field representative, he started clubs 
in communities where the name “Ki- 
wanis” was merely a_ tongue-twister 
when he arrived. 

In 1929, Warren separated from Ki- 
wanis, although he rejoined the or- 
ganization in 1944. During the interim 
he worked as a registrar for a business 
college in Chattanooga, and in World 
War II he spent three years with the 
federal government as a welfare and 
recreation officer. He also wrote “hum- 
orous detective stories,’ 50 of which 
were published. The film rights to a 
series of 15 stories were purchased by 
Warner Brothers for the sum of $5000. 
Under his own title, “Dames,” a motion 
picture starring Ruby Keeler, Joan 
Blondell, and Dick Powell was based 
on the series and released in 1934. 

While employed by Kiwanis, Warren 
organized clubs in 34 states, the District 
of Columbia, and one Canadian 





fronted with lack of space to hold a 
charter meeting. “Let’s go across the 
street,” suggested one Kiwanian-to-be, 
and the entire group of 35 business- 
men trooped off to the city jail, the 
only place in town that had enough 
room for everybody. “The club,” says 
Warren, “is still a strong one.” 
Warren, who intends to return to 
writing in retirement, and his wife 
Rebecca, will continue to live in Chat- 
tanooga. Their home address is 6 
Wanda Apartments, 507 East Fifth 


Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





THREE PRESIDENTS MEET 


The Pasadena, California club’s Rose 
Bowl “Kick-off” Luncheon brought to- 
gether the presidents of three service 
organizations. Left to right are Mil- 
lard Beckum, national president of Ex- 
change; John A. Stickley, president of 
Lions International; and Reed C. Culp, 
president of Kiwanis International. At 
far right is Californian H. Park Arnold, 
treasurer of Kiwanis’ International. 
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REED CULP EDITORIAL 
PUBLISHED IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


THE EDITORIAL in the January issue of | 


The Kiwanis Magazine, “Kiwanis and 


Today’s Challenge,” has been placed in | 
the Congressional Record of January 17 | 


by US Senator Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin. International President Reed 
C. Culp authored the editorial. 

In his remarks to the Senate body, 
Kiwanian Wiley said: “Speaking per- 
sonally, as a past governor of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District of Ki- 
wanis International, I feel a_ special 
source of pride in this inspiring state- 
ment of Kiwanis efforts at local, state, 
federal, and international levels. I be- 
lieve that every right-thinking Amer- 
ican—whether one of the more than a 
quarter of a million members of Ki- 
wanis or not—will rejoice in this heart- 
warming credo.” 





CLAUDE HELLMANN 

APPOINTED MARYLAND 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

On January 31, Past International 
President Claude C. Hellmann left his 
position with the Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Company to accept Governor 


Theodore R. McKeldin’s appointment as | 


Secretary of State for the 
Maryland. 

Claude takes the position after many 
years of community service in organi- 
zations such as the YMCA, Community 
Fund, and Red Cross. His career with 
Kiwanis began in 1924 and accelerated 
quickly after his election as governor 
of the Maryland District in 1946. After- 
wards, he held membership on sev- 
eral International committees and was 
elected International president in 1951- 
52. Presently he is serving as an ad- 
visor to the Board Committee on Per- 
manent Home Office. 





KEY CLUB HOLDS 
MIDWINTER BOARD MEETING 


BREAKING the tradition of scheduling 
just one meeting per year—immediately 
following the convention—Key Club 
International’s board of trustees held 
its first midwinter conference at the 


General Office in Chicago December 28 | 


and 29. At the two-day meeting, Key 
Club leaders adopted the theme and 
objectives that will guide club members 
during the coming year. 

Resolutions passed by Key Club dele- 
gates at the Dallas convention last June 
inspired the board’s terse but mean- 
ingful theme, “Wage Peace.” The ob- 
jectives emphasize the theme by urg- 
ing Key Clubbers to find “Peace Within 
One’s Self,” develop a “Community 
Program for Peace,” and stress both 
“National Peace” and “World Peace.” 

Also determined was the site of the 
1958 convention, which, if approved by 
the Kiwanis International Board of 
Trustees, will take place in Chicago 
June 30-July 3. A dues increase from 
one dollar to $1.50 per member per year 


(see ROUNDUP page 6) 
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*V KIWANIS DATES = 


The “ALL-KIWANIS” fund-raising plan that is 
SENSATIONAL!  EXCITING!! PROFITABLE!!! 


Designed exclusively for Kiwanis Clubs only. 
Provides an enduring fund-raising project that 
assures ever increasing returns year after year. 
ATTENTION: Ways & Means Committees; Budget 
or Finance Chairmen for 1957 
Send today for the KIWANIS DATE brochure 
for complete details of this unique plan which 
includes NO INITIAL INVESTMENT! Also, 
plan now to show your Club the KIWANIS 
DATE FILM... a 16mm, sound-color pro- 
duction that shows just how EASY your fund- 
raising problems can be solved. No obligation, 










KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 








$4 .03 


postage 
included 


This, 


Kiwanians believe plaque 


The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of 
the 39th Kiwanis International Convention at Miami, 
Florida, so aptly embodied the spirit of Kiwanis that 
it has been made into this handsome wall plaque. 
Framing is not necessary as the plaque is made of a 
beautiful composition, clear and permanent. Complete 
with cord ready for hanging. 


+ KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Order from 
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$ 


$ 
MAKE DOLLARS 


with this plan that makes sense. 


$ 
$ $ 


More than 1200 Kiwanis Clubs are rais- 
ing substantial sums year after year for 
their welfare projects with Ford Gum 
Machines — without the investment 


of money or effort. 


$ The FORDWAY Sponsorship Plan will 
build both revenue and good will for 
your club, for Ford Branded Ball Gum, 
g hermetically sealed to stay fresh, is 
made of the finest ingredients ob- 


tainable. 


For a’ guaranteed annual income 
through the Ford Gum Sponsorship 


Program, write today to 
$ ¢ 
$ $ 





Akron, New York 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly To eat 
ind talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling Checks “plate odor” 
identure breath) Get FASTEETH at any drug 
ounter FREE! Write for generous sample to 
+ Wall St.. Binghamton, New York 


End Wraps 
Problems 


© KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
KA. DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 
© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 
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Provide eheek- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot-—-coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere 


Wecker S » . VALET RACKS © 
Commer ciai, industrial y| Stationary and portable 
7 Uo Wardrobe and Locker Racks 


and inst tutional wardrobe equip 
ment and complete chechrooms for the office and the home 
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GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CO., l12) W. 37th St, Chicage 8, USa | 
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OF IDEAS ~ 


fo 
BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
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undr original ideas for Write for FREE 
easor ably price slid bronge Brochure A 
plaques—name plates. awards. eee um 
" honor rolls. me-| Fer trophy, medal, 
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cup ideas ask for 


testimont 
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Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 





EXPANSION MINDED 


Locate your new plant or branch operation in Central 
Florida's healthy hill country—where EVERYTHING 
is better. An abundance of the things industry needs. 
Write today for informative brochure 


EAST PASCO COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL COMM. 
P. ©. Box 523 Dade City, Florida 

















Make Money Writing 


.. Short paragraphs ! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on short 
paragraphs. | tell you what to write. where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from begin- 
ners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash that adds 
up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell. right away. 
Send for free facts 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St. 


Dept. 44-B 
Chicago 26, Illinois 


ROUNDUP (From page 5) 


was proposed and will be acted upon 


| at the 1957 Key Club convention in 


| George 





Washington, D.C. 

It was revealed at the meeting that 
197 new Key Clubs were built in 
1956. New York, which until last year 
had no Key: Clubs, chartered 26. The 





total number of Key Clubs is now 
1524; the membership, 35,686. 
for 
PEACE 
and 


FREEDOM 
BROTEROSE V WEEK Feb 17-24 





GEORGE HIXSON GIVES 
KIWANIANS AN ATTENDANCE 
RECORD TO SHOOT FOR 


As KIwaAnis INTERNATIONAL celebrated 
its 42nd anniversary January 15-21, 
club mathematicians were calculating 
that a Kiwanian would need credit for 
2184 meetings during those years to 
establish perfect attendance. No one 
claims that many, but the man with 
the most, Past International President 
F. Hixson, isn’t far behind. 
When George pinned the large blue and 
white luncheon button on his lapel at 
the Seneca Hotel in Rochester two 
weeks ago, he completed his 41st year 
of perfect attendance—a minimum of 
2132 meetings. 

George, who has practiced law for 
50 years, distinctly remembers that 
first meeting in Rochester in 1916. “I 
asked the first question,’ he relates, 
“and was elected club president.” It’s 
a fair guess that he continued to ask 
questions, because six months later he 


| became the first president of all Ki- 


| meal, 


wanis clubs. And a year later he was 
again selected by fellow Kiwanians as 
their leader, thus becoming the only 
past International president to hold the 
office twice. 

Asked how he has been able to main- 


tain his attendance record for such a 
phenomenal stretch, George replies: 
“It’s habit, I guess. I never miss a 

nor a Sunday in church. If in 


court when the Kiwanis club meets, 
I ask that the court adjourn a half 
hour early. 

“Kiwanis was my kid from the start, 
so I couldn’t stay away.” 





CONVENTION OFFICE OPENS 
PREPARATIONS for the 1957 Inter- 
national convention in Atlantic 
City began February 1 with the 
opening of the convention office 
in Room 42, Boardwalk Arcade 
Building, Atlantic City. The tele- 
phone number is 4-7116. 
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FRED SYVERSON RETIRES AS SPOKANE CLUB SECRETARY 
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Kiwanian Fred Syverson sits at a desk 
he occupied as club secretary for 33 years. 


TERMINATING 33 years as secretary of 
the Spokane, Washington club, Alfred 
H. (Fred) Syverson has retired at 76 
after several months of illness. He has 
been appointed secretary emeritus by 
the club. 

Fred’s zeal for community service is 
legendary in Spokane, but it spread 





DEATH STRIKES WALT FORAKER 


J. Water For- 
AKER, an immedi- 
ate past Interna- 
tional committee 
chairman, died 
suddenly in his 
home at Harvey, 
Illinois on Jan- 
uary 13. He was 
52 years old. 
Walt’s wife, Ina, 
said that while shaving, he complained 
of a disturbing sensation in his head. 
Twenty minutes later he expired; 
cause of death was described as an 
embolism (blood clot). 

Walt, a member of the Harvey club, 
was district governor in 1945. Later, 
he served as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Permanent Home 
Office for three years, retiring in 1956 
after supervising the selection of a site 
for Kiwanis International’s new General 
Office in Chicago. Professionally, he 
was an engineer for the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. In ad- 
dition to his wife, Walt is survived by 
a son, James. 





SUGGESTED RESOLUTIONS 
MUST ARRIVE AT GENERAL 
OFFICE BY APRIL 24 








beyond the city also. One year he won 
the highest award for citizenship 
granted by the National Community 
Chest. In 1953, Spokane members ex- 
pressed their admiration for him at a 
testimonial dinner featuring a program 
patterned after the “This Is Your Life” 
television show. 

An advertising executive for most of 
his life, Fred joined the Kiwanis club 
in 1922. He became secretary a year 
later, president in 1925, district gov- 
ernor in 1928, and was an International 
trustee from 1936 to 1938. He now lives 
with his wife Clara at 215 West Ninth 
Street, Spokane, Washington. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> Clergyman Martin Luther Bar- 
tholomew (Salem, West Vir- 
ginia): Authored his first novel, 


The Parson of Roulin Ridge, pub- 
lished by Comet Press Books, 
New York. 

> J. Earl Schlupp (Capital City, 
Denver, Colorado): Elected presi- 


dent of the American Recreation 


Society. 
> The Right Reverend Harry 
A. Clinch (Fresno, California): 


Named titular Bishop of Badiae 
and Auxiliary Bishop of Mon- 
terey-Fresno. 

> Henry T. Malone (Decatur, 
Georgia): Authored a_ book, 
Cherokees of the Old South: A 
People in Transition, published 
by the University of Georgia 
Press. 











FORT WORTH CLUB REPORTS 
ON A YEAR’S INTER-CLUBBING 
—TEXAS-STYLE 

KIwANIs cLuss, like horses and head- 
gear, often grow big in Texas. One of 
the biggest, with 236 active members 
and 50 privileged members, is the Fort 
Worth club. Last year all members 
in both catagories attended at least one 
inter-club meeting. The man who held 
the reins as inter-club chairman, Dr. 
Joseph H. Steger, said afterwards: 
“When the project started we were 
told it was an impossible task for a 
large club. But,” he added, “it can 
be done.” 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between December 26, 1956, and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 


East Norwich, New York............0+: 
Ce, SE is cockuwawatese cane 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York......... 
South Fayette Township, Pennsylvania 
Te Comainm, Comme, «oie cccccccssveses 
, Cin cccnsdenenevannnane 
Grand Rapids-Wyoming, Michigan ..... 


Burlingame, California.......ccccccccces 
Washington, Mississippi...........eeee+: 
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ceceeenne Grand Rapids South, Michigan 


SPONSOR 
East Meadows, New York 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 
Yonkers, New York 
Bridgeville, Pennsylvania 
Gardena Valley, California 
Monterey, California 


Southkent, Michigan 


eer Burlingame-San Mateo, California 
....Natchez and Brookhaven, Mississippi 
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ADDING MACHINE 


NEW FROM BURROUGHS! 





FOR THE é @ F 


PENNY-WISE 





Dependable. Nimble. A snap to operate. 


And this new Burroughs Thriftline 
adding machine is so gratifyingly low 
priced, too. Hand operated —that’s where 
the big savings begin. 

Another pleasant plus: it’s now new- 
penny bright! Rich Amber Gray color 
makes it so. 

Want to try it a while—then decide? 


Just call our local branch or dealer 
listed in the phone book. 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs THRIFTLINE 


Burroughs 





Z) ESTATE HEMLOCKS 
$15.00 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks 


Hardy, New Hampshire grown—18 to 24 
inches tall 


25 for $15.00—100 for $50.00 
500 for $200.00 


Wm. ROBERT McGUIRE 
P. ©. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


People 60 to 80: 
Tear Out This Ad 


.. and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening your 
family. 




















You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 


Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to Old 
American Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L224M, Kansas City, Mo. 








NOW for the 
First Time... 


a 100°/o PROFIT PLAN 


exclusively for 


KIWANIS 


A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 


vfactured only for Kiwanis Clubs. Made from 
the finest ingredients . . . plump golden peanuts 
and rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You moke 100% prof- 
it on each sale. The selling price is $1.00 for 
Your fund raising campaign gets the 


. A sample box of 


each box 
50c profit on each box. . 
this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for 
inspection (and tasting) without obligation . . 


Write to: 
W. H. WEATHERLY CO. 


Elizabeth ty, N 


New Table Top Invention Puts You In 


PROFITABLE RUBBER 
STAMP BUSINESS 


a. 






Hom mak 

$9.40 AN HOUR in busi- 

ness once monopolized 
a few big companies 


Special rubber stamps bring high 
prices cost only pennies to make 
on new, low-cost table top machine 
Take 27 cents worth of material, 
make perfect stamps, the kind busi- 
nesses and offices now buy by the dozen at $1.80 each. Make 
up to $9.40 an hour. Start in spare time in your own home. 
Run machine on kitehen table using ordinary electrical out- 
jet. Make any kind of stamp. We'll send you free informa- 
tion without obligation about this established, highly prof- 
itable business, now open to individuals for the first time. 
For free information send name today on a post card to 


Rubber Stamp Div. 1512 Jarvis Ave, Dept R-43-B, Chicago 26, HL 


MINSTREL shows 


ORGANIZATIONS 


LARGE ann SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED with 
OUR SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - Price # 12.50 


a>, JACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS - ILL. 
AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 















6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 




















CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. In one month, how many official 
board of directors’ meetings may a 
club hold at which attendance may be 
made up? 


A. The board of directors may hold as 
many meetings each month as are 
necessary. If these meetings are regu- 
larly scheduled, attendance credit can 
be given at each of them. However, 
each member may be given credit for 
making up only one meeting a month 
in this way. 


Q. For a number of years we have paid 
a small salary to a part-time secretary. 
Are we required to file a social security 
return and pay the social security tax 
on the salary paid to this part-time sec- 
retary? 


A. If the total amount paid to your 
part-time secretary equals or exceeds 
$50 each three months, the social se- 
curity tax applies and your club should 
file a social security tax return. 


Q. We have had to get rid of “dead 
wood” in our club. Our membership is 
now down to 31. If we appoint the 
18 standing committees listed in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws, each 
of our members, including the officers, 
will be on three or more committees. 
Must we appoint all 18 committees? 


A. The simplest way to solve your 
club’s problem is by combining some of 
he committees. This does not require 
ai. amendment to the club bylaws. All 
thai is required is the appointment of 
the same men to the committees that 
are combined. As your membership is 
rebuilt, separate committees may be 
appointed where desirable. 


|. Our club has as its territory all 


| of our county 


| 
| 
| 


with the exception of 
one other town. The club in this town 
has asked that we release another 
town, between our two communities, 
where that elub has members. Our 
men object to this because they believe 
we can secure members fromthe 
same community, although we have 
never had any. What do you recom- 
mend? 


A. Since your club has never had any 
members from the community referred 
to, why not release the territory? Your 
club could still take members from the 
community if these men have com- 
munity interests in the area that is 
your club’s territory. A man is eligible 


for membership in a club even though 
neither his business nor his residence is 
within the club’s territory, provided 
that the board of directors is satisfied 
that he has community interests there. 


Q. When a former member of another 
Kiwanis club is elected to membership 
in our club, should we ask him to pay 
the membership fee paid by other new 
members? 


A. It is recommended by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees that the mem- 
bership fee be waived when a former 
Kiwanian is elected by another club. 


Q. We have two clergymen in our club. 
When our lieutenant governor visited 
us recently neither of them was pres- 
ent, so we had no invocation. The lieu- 
tenant governor told us that we should 
have an invocation at each meeting. 
Is this required by Kiwanis? 


A. Although Kiwanis International has 
no requirement on this subject, it is 
recommended that there be an invoca- 
tion at each Kiwanis meeting. If neither 
of your clergymen is present at a meet- 
ing, why not ask your members to re- 
main standing after the singing of the 
national anthem and the giving of the 
pledge for a moment of silent prayer? 
Or better still, why not call on various 
members of your club to give the invo- 
cation when neither of your clergy 
members is present? 


Q. At a recent meeting of our board 
of directors, six of our elected direc- 
tors and all five of our officers were 
present. One of the committees recom- 
mended an activity for our club. When 
the vote was taken, there were five in 
favor of the activity and five opposed. 
As president, I cast the deciding vote. 
After the meeting, one of the direc- 
tors objected, maintaining that the 
secretary had voted with the officers 
and directors, thus creating the tie. 
The director insisted that the secre- 
tary of a club does not have a vote in 
the board of directors. Is this correct? 


A. No. Article VI, Section 1 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws in- 
cludes the secretary in listing the offi- 
cers of a club. Article VII, Section 1 
provides that the board of directors 
shall consist of the officers and the 
elected directors. Since the secretary 
is an officer, he has the same voting 
rights as any other member of the 
board of directors. 
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EDITORIAL \TRONCER 


THAN THE ATOM 


By DR. NICHOLAS NYARADI 


Former Finance Minister of Hungary, now an 
American citizen and Professor of Economics 
at Bradley University, Peoria, [linois. 


W.... the almost unbelievable heroism 
of the Hungarian people became known to the Western 
world, a British diplomat said: “This is the time when 
dikes begin to break in history.” 

The Hungarian people’s fight for freedom 
has had such far reaching consequences that even 
today its impact on the international situation cannot 
yet be fully assessed. The Hungarian revolt has un- 
leashed a chain of events that might very well be the 
beginning of the end for the Communist empire that 
stretches from the Yellow Sea to the German and 
Austrian border. 

Hungary has revealed to the Kremlin 
leaders the frightful and unexpected weakness of 
the Communist system. This was hardly a surprise 
for them, so far as the satellite countries were con- 
cerned. But what must have made the Kremlin lead- 
ers shake in their boots was the fact that thousands 
of Russian soldiers in Hungary have not only refused 
orders to shoot at the Hungarian freedom fighters; 
many of them have turned over their tanks, weapons, 
and ammunition to the Hungarians, then deserted 
their units. I had the opportunity to talk to scores 
of recent Hungarian refugees, and according to their 
most conservative estimates, at least 4000 Russian 
soldiers deserted and went into hiding in the 
Hungarian countryside. 

“Beware of the wounded bear” is an old 
slogan, and there is no question about it—the Russian 
bear was badly wounded in Hungary. Accordingly, 
we have to face the very unpleasant fact that recently 
the peril of World War III has increased considerably. 

Dictatorships are willing to go to war 
under two different conditions: First, if they feel so 
strong that they are reasonably sure to win it, as was 
the case of Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese 
militarists; secondly, if they are so weak that the 
dictators are afraid of their own people and, in order 
to distract their attention from the internal difficulties, 
are willing to plunge the world into an armed 
holocaust. 

If Communism begins to disintegrate from 
within—and this seems to be the situation today— 
the despair of the Kremlin leaders might easily lead 
them into some irreparable action. 

In view of the increased danger of war, 
it is the obligation of our government and of our 
people to increase also our efforts to maintain peace. 
The first step toward this objective should be, of 
course, to bolster the power and the authority of the 
United Nations in order to enable the world organiza- 
tion to enforce its resolutions against all potential ag- 
gressors. 

The United Nations’ action in the Suez 
Canal crisis was crowned by success because England, 
France, and Israel—in spite of their mistakes—were 
basically civilized, cultured, and law-abiding coun- 
tries who backed down under the pressure of world 
public opinion. However, the Kremlin—the bully and 
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the criminal of international society—wasn’t willing 
even to permit the United Nations’ observers to enter 
Hungary so that they could give a factual report on 
the Russian slaughter in that unfortunate country. 
We should do our utmost to help put teeth into the 
UN’s resolutions, because otherwise it will become an 
instrument that can be used only against the weak, 
while remaining powerless against the strong. 

In its role of keeping the peace of the 
world, the United Nations can be only as strong as 
America is. It is only the armed power of America, 
its determination, and strong will that can prevent a 
nuclear war today. I have known personally at least 
six of the present Kremlin leaders, and I know 
that the only language they understand is strength, 
because everything else they mistake for weakness. 
Therefore, a negotiated settlement with Kremlin lead- 
ers depends upon our exp:essed willingness to fight 
World War III, if forced to do so. 

The greatest deterrent to war, however— 
even stronger than the atom—is the American people’s 
firm determination to stand for their Christian 
heritage, political freedom, and free enterprise system. 
America today, in spite of the din of the two-billion- 
dollar-a-year Soviet propaganda machine, remains a 
glorious example for all mankind. The true picture 
of American life, as it begins to be known more and 
more to the nations of the world, is increasingly be- 
coming our most important deterrent to war. The 
more that people know about the sincere, good willing, 
and human attitude of our nation, the more skeptical 
they will become toward Soviet lies. 

The Hungarian revolt has unmasked the 
“sweetness and light” show of the Kremlin leaders 
and has shown the incredible brutality and cruelty 
that were hidden for awhile behind their smiles and 
courtesies. 

On the other hand, the American reac- 
tion in the United Nations towards the Suez Canal 
crisis, the generosity of our people in opening our gates 
to Hungarian refugees, and our whole conduct during 
the present international crisis have proved that 
America doesn’t render merely lip service to the moral 
values for which it stands. If we urge that these great 
moral values be defended and appreciated here at 
home, and that they also be brought to the attention 
of the whole world through such information media 
as the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, we 
shall actually be able to decrease considerably the 
danger of World War III. 

During the last four decades, our country 
fought two world wars that perhaps could have been 
prevented if America would have taken part actively 
in the shaping of conditions that actually led to 





Kiwanis International’s eighth Objective for 1957: 
Work and pray for world peace and support those 
actions of the United Nations which promote discus- 
sion and reconciliation of differences among nations. 











these wars. We certainly are living in a period of 
great danger today, but at the same time never before 
did we Americans have so much opportunity and so 
many possibilities in shaping our destiny and preserv- 
ing world peace as we have now. 

Pearl Harbor could only happen because 
we were not prepared for it—either morally or 
militarily. The military, economic, and moral strength 
of our country, our continuing support of the United 
Nations, and our increased efforts to bring the true 
picture of America to the peoples of the world will 
contribute immeasurably to the cause of peace. We 
could almost venture to say that if we shall succeed 
in achieving the heroic spirit of the Pearl Harbor days, 
we also shall succeed in preventing another Pear! 
Harbor catastrophe. THE END 












By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 
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5 pe GIRL sitting across from me, 
calmly sipping a Coke, didn’t 
look like a_ killer-chasing sleuth. 
She was slim and fair and talked 
with just a trace of a North Carolina 
drawl. She laughed easily and 
seemed as buoyantly aware as any 
of the girls wandering down Peach- 
tree Street that it was spring in 
Atlanta. 

Her name was Helen Moore. In the 
bustle of the cafeteria, she looked 
like any of the secretaries who came 
chattering past the steam table, fret- 
ting about what was fattening or 
what they’d be having for dinner. 
But actually she wasn’t the same— 
and her distinctiveness has meant 
the difference between life and death 
for an uncounted number of persons. 

Helen Moore is one of the 70 
young men and women of the Epi- 
demic Intelligence Service; this 
means that she combines some of the 
more notable’ characteristics of 
Sherlock Holmes and Louis Pasteur. 
She will rush anywhere that a diph- 
theria epidemic breaks out, and 
help local authorities quash the epi- 
demic. Then she finds out why the 
epidemic got started, where the 
killer-microbes lurked before strik- 
ing, and whether they’re quietly 
waiting to strike again. “Our 
agents are pretty much like the 
FBI,” says her boss, Dr. Alexan- 
der Langmuir of the Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, Georgia, 
a natural division of the US Public 
Health Service. “Only we chase kill- 
ers with swabs and test tubes in- 
stead of a gun.” 

Even though modern medicine 
has made startling progress against 
such illnesses, contagious diseases 
still wreck the lives of many Amer- 
icans. The deaths of one out of four 
Americans who succumb before they 
reach the age of 35 can be traced to 
some contagious disease. In 1955, 
even with the Salk vaccine, there 
were 29,270 new cases of polio. The 
task of EIS agents iike Dr. Helen 
Moore is to reduce the danger from 
contagious disease even more—and 
to crush the source of epidemics. 

This invariably takes a wee bit of 
a bloodhound. Take the Case of the 
Foodless Banquet. Back in the win- 
ter of 1952, Dr. Harold Nitowsky was 
ordered by EIS to check a typhoid 
epidemic that broke out in Trinidad, 
Colorado. He quickly discovered 
that all of the 13 victims of the dis- 
ease were members of the same 
church. When, he asked, was the 
last time that they’d all been to- 
gether? 

“Why at a church dinner just last 
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month,” said one of the victims. 
Dr. Nitowsky promptly threw a 
“foodless banquet” at the church— 
a banquet that made up in imagina- 
tion what it lacked in nourishment. 
He asked every healthy person 
who'd attended the original banquet 
to make a list of the foods they’d 
eaten. He then compared these lists 
with similar ones offered by the 
typhoid victims. Through a process 
of elimination, he found three foods 
that might have caused the disease 
—a carrot salad, a macaroni-and- 
salad, and the devil’s-food 
cake. Then he went to the people 
who’d prepared these dishes and 
gave them complete physical exam- 
inations, including blood and urine 
tests. One of them—the 58-year-old 
woman who prepared the carrot 
salad—was a typhoid carrier. 
The solution not only crushed the 
epidemic but so impressed the peo- 
ple of Trinidad that some 4000 of 
them hustled to the nearest public 


cheese 


health station to get anti-typhoid 
shots. 

Not all cases can be solved so 
easily. Most of them demand days 


and weeks of drudgery, piecing bits 
of information together as painstak- 
ingly as a child building a house of 
cards. The trail to success is an 
arduous but worthy one. 

Four summers ago, for instance, 
three young girls in California sud- 
denly fell ill with malaria. While 
authorities puzzled over the mys- 
tery—malaria had long been wiped 
out of California—a few more girls 
fell sick. Then a dozen—two dozen- 
finally 35 were bedded down with 
the racking fever and chills. 

All of the victims were about 12 
years old, and all of them had at- 
tended Camp Fire Girl camps on the 
shores of Lake Vera in the foothills 
of the California Sierras. California 
called for help, and malaria expert 
Roy Fritz was assigned to the 

“There were an awful lot of mos- 
quitos at camp this year,” one of the 
girls told him. Many others agreed. 
Fritz checked mosquito  preva- 
lence at Lake Vera—particularly 
the malarial mosquito—and found it 
unusually high. That could explain 
how the girls got the infection—but 
where did the mosquitoes get the 
infection? 

From somebody who'd brought the 
disease into the state, then been bit- 
ten by the mosquitoes—that was the 
only possible answer. “Malaria just 
doesn’t spring up spontaneously 
where it’s been wiped out for years,” 
explains one EIS agent. With the 
help of local physicians and state 


case. 



























public health officers, Fritz set 
out on the needle-in-a-haystack 
task of finding the person who car- 
ried the disease before he could do 
any more damage. 

He checked doctors’ offices for 
cases that had symptoms similar to 
malaria even if they’d been diag- 
nosed as something else. He checked 
drug stores and pharmacies for chill- 
tonic sales. He studied the medical 
histories of camp personnel and any- 
body else who might have come into 
direct contact with the victims. 

For about a month he ran into a 
blank wall. Then he heard of a back- 
yard conversation between’ two 
neighbors who lived near Lake Vera. 

“Too bad about the malaria up by 
the lake,” said one neighbor. 

“Yes,” said the other, “but he’s 
all right now.” 

There was a confused silence. 
“He?” said the first neighbor. “What 
do you mean ‘he’? Those were all 
girls who fell sick.” 

“My son. He had malaria in Korea 
and he had a relapse not long ago. 
But he’s all right now.” 


Fritz took up the lead. He 








found that the son, a young Marine, 
had just returned from Korea where 
he’d been treated for malaria. One 
night while camping out about a 
mile from the Camp Fire Girls’ out- 
ing, he suffered an acute malarial 
relapse. He’d been badly bitten by 
mosquitoes on the same night. 

“After that it was simple,” says an 
EIS agent. The mosquitoes carried 
the disease from the Marine to the 
girls in the camp; they, in turn, car- 
ried it to their homes all over the 
state. 

By the time those camps opened 
the next summer, the Lake Vera 
region had been so_ thoroughly 
sprayed that all the disease-carry- 
ing mosquitoes were completely 
blitzed. 

Almost every month, the Epidemic 
Intelligence Service handles two or 
three such emergencies. On each 
assignment they have the responsi- 
bility, but not the sweeping author- 

y, of a cop. They never enter any 
federal 


epidemic area, except for 

reservations, without a request from 
a state public health officer. And 
they never treat epidemic victims 


personally. That’s left entirely to the 
private physician. 

“The first guardian of the nation’s 
health is the private physician,” 
says Dr. Langmuir. “The first re- 
sponsibility in any epidemic is that 
of the county and state public health 
officer. Our job is to help them, not 
to replace them.” 


detective may be a doc- 
tor of medicine, a nurse, bacteriolo- 
gist, statistician, even an engineer 

any profession that can play a part 
in controlling an epidemic. Each EIS 
agent serves a two-year hitch as a 
commissioned officer in the US Pub- 
lic Health Service (which is as much 


A DISEASE 


Agents of the Epidemic Intelligence 


Service use 


to trace dreaded germs. 


legwerk as well as microscopes 





















a commissioned branch of the gov- 
ernment as the Army or the Marine 
Corps). Some of them return to 
private practice after their two-year 
hitch. Others return to hospitals and 
medical schools for teaching and re- 
search. A few, like Dr. Helen 
Moore, undertake it with thoughts 
of making it a careet 

The job is never an easy one but 
satisfactions—as Helen 
She's seen whole 


it has its 
Moore 
communities, 
fear, overcome their dread to work 


can testify 


almost paralyzed by 


with the disease detectives in smash- 


ing an epidemic. Whenever con- 
tagion sweeps through your com- 
munity, she—and her colleagues 


are willing to spend weeks or months 


in pursuit of an elusive killer-mi- 


crobe. Even when the chase is futile, 
she knows that she’s frustrated his 
deadly ambition and helped a com- 
munity that could not have helped 
itself. Take, for example, a fairly 
typical case that reached a swift and 
tragic climax about two-and-a-half 
years ago 

One morning early in November 
1954, a 25-year-old war veteran 
checked into a Louisville hospital 
with a severe case of diphtheria. 
When Dr. Irwin Shafer, an EIS 
agent stationed in Louisville, 
checked the case he discovered that 


the veteran had attended the funeral 
only the 


16-year-old sister 
week before in Brandenburg, Ken- 


tucky. Dr. Shafer drove immediately 


ol a 


to the veteran’s home in Branden- 
burg. 

There he found a terrifying net- 
work of diphtheria and disaster. The 
16-year-old girl dropped dead 
one morning shortly after she got 
out of bed. She’d been sick tor a 
week or more; the family doctor 
thought that she had a sore threat. 
Actually she had diphtheria. So did 
her twin sister who shared the dead 
girl’s bed. When she fell ill, the doc- 
tor diagnosed it as nephritis. She 
died three days after her sister. Dr. 
Shafer examined the seven remain- 
ing children and had special tests 
made. “All of them had diphtheria, 
even though some of them never fell 
seriously ill,” he says. 

Worse than that, the youngsters 
had been in school while they were 
developing the disease. “That meant 
all the children in the local schools 
were exposed,” says Dr. Shafer. 
In the next three days, 16 of them 
fell ill with diphtheria. 

Dr. Shafer, with the permission of 
the state’s health officer, called EIS 
headquarters in Atlanta for help. 
Within 24 hours, Dr. Moore joined 
him in Brandenburg; within another 
24 hours, Dr. Martin Frobisher, one 
of the nation’s top experts on diph- 


theria, rushed to Louisville to set 
up a_ special diphtheria-iesting 
laboratory. Working with the local 
public health officials, three local 
physicians, in fact with the whole 
community, the EIS agents took 
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nose-and-throat swabbings from al- 
most 1000 persons and rushed them 
to Dr. Frobisher’s laboratory. 

There, Dr. Frobisher performed 
the classic tests that revealed who 
carried the diphtheria baccillus. He 
found 80 of them. They were 
immediately isolated and carefully 
watched for early symptoms of diph- 
theria. Their clothes, linen, dishes, 
and eating utensils were disinfected. 
The schools were emptied while all 
the children were inoculated, then 
remained closed for one week. 

And the epidemic was broken— 
after four deaths, 24 confirmed cases 
of diphtheria, and 11 unconfirmed 
cases. 


Bur one very important question 
remained unanswered: How did the 
epidemic get started? 

It had been 20 years since even 
one case of diphtheria had appeared 
in the neighborhood of Branden- 
burg, so the EIS team knew that the 
disease did not exist naturally there; 
it had to be brought in from the 
outside. Dr. Shafer plodded from 
home to home to seek some clue to 
the ominous eruption. He found 
some—in two recent arrivals to the 
region from southeastern United 
States, where the disease, and the 
particular type of diptheria found in 
Brandenburg, are endemic. Dr. Sha- 
fer forwarded these leads to Helen 
Moore, who’d already returned to 
her duties in Atlanta. 

The first clue led nowhere. But 
the second, involving a 20-year-old 
Air Force private from Warner 
Robins Air Force Base near Macon, 
Georgia, seemed more hopeful. Dr. 


Moore went to Warner’ Robins, 
where she talked with the private, 
whom we'll call William Mullen. 


He'd visited his home not too far 
from Brandenburg over the Labor 
Day holiday—just long enough be- 
fore the epidemic broke out for the 
disease to incubate and infect a 
whole family. His folks were neigh- 
bors of the first victim of the epi- 
demic. He remembered that he’d had 
a “little sore” throat when he was 
home—this is one of the common 
symptoms of diphtheria—but that it 
wasn’t serious enough to prompt him 
to go to a doctor. 

Everything fitted together neatly 
—but 

If Private Mullen had carried 
diphtheria—and the evidence was 
never anything more than circum- 
stantial—he’d picked it up from 
somebody else in Georgia. The prob- 
lem was to find that person. 

(see KILLER-MICROBES page 46) 
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LINGOLN’S NEW SALEM 
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A study in photographs 


By ROBERT MeCULLOUGH 


‘es is a beautiful desolation about the re-created frontier village 
of New Salem, Illinois. This is especially true in the winter 
months, when the cold and rain accent the starkness of life in a 
pioneer town. But visiting this American shrine in any season is an 
experience in seeing—an opportunity to enter into a century 


past, into the cosmos of a young Abraham Lincoln. 


It was in this tiny settlement overlooking the Sangamon River that 
Lincoln’s personality was shaped and tempered by common experiences 
shared with common people: the members of the Debating 
Society, the Herndon brothers, Dr. Allen, the Clary’s Grove boys, 
the Rutledges, and Henry Onstot, at whose hearth he studied 
by the light of a fire kindled by the shavings from the cooper’ s shop. 
With the aid of his friends he assembled an education 
potluck. Mentor Graham, the schoolmaster, and Bill 
Greene helped him study a grammar borrowed from 
John Vance, who lived north of the village. Jack Kelso 


introduced him to Shakespeare and Burns, and eventually 





Blackstone. He taught himself mathematics and surveying. 
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The Lincoln of 26 or 27 years 
stands in New Salem today, ap- 
pearing to us as he did to fellow 
residents of the pioneer town. 


During the few years he spent in New Salem, Lincoln 
clerked in stores, split rails, worked as a farm hand, enlisted 


in the army and became a captain in the Black Hawk War, 


failed in business, was appointed postmaster, surveyed much of 


northern Sangamon county, and supposedly fell in love with 
inne Rutledge. In 1834, the people of the community, who 
had listened to his first political speeches, eventually 


helped elect him to the state legislature in Vandalia. 


You could say that New Salem seems to have existed just for Lincoln. 
The village was about three years old when he drifted to it, at the age 
of 22. He lived there only six years. A few years after he left it, in 1837, 


the town dwindled away and was finally deserted. THE END 


ng 


(Above) New Salem guides speak with precise knowledge and a love of their subject, 
making the empty log houses and deserted streets come alive again in the imagin- 
ing minds of visiting school children. (Facing page) Re-created in its original 
simplicity is the lean-to room behind the Berry-Lincoln store. Here Lincoln slept and 
studied, sharing his quarters with plows and yokes, barrels and kegs. 
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Welcome as humor is in the living. it 


Vir WHO HAVE LED upright lives, 
have never beaten their wives, 
kicked stray dogs or had the urge to 
run through open fields barefooted, 
too often turn into sinister Dr. Hydes 
when they sit down to draw their 
wills 

Of course, many timid, repressed 
men and women use this occasion 
to get even with their persecutors, 
imagined, when they know 
retaliation. But 
persons 


real o1 
there can be no 
even calm, unimaginative 
become infected with a type of pixie 
virus when it comes to disposing of 
their worldly goods 

It would be a good thing if each of 
us heeded the terse admonition: 
Don't be funny with your money. 
Preparing a will is a wise move, but 
including provisions that drive ex- 
ecutors frantic simply out of spite 
or ignorance only breeds trouble for 
deserving heirs. Consider some of 
the following examples of how not 
to make a will: 

The old maxim “you can’t take it 
with you” was ignored by one John 


16 


By ARTHUR LARSEN 


Bowerman, who vowed that if he 
couldn’t take his cash along he 
wasn't going. He therefore left his 
money to himself because he firmly 
intended to come back to life. He 
had the courage of his corivictions 
and prepared a heated and furnished 
tomb complete with chairs, tables, 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Unhappily, he was not heard from 
again. 

Hans Muller, a miser who lived in 
Munich, knew he couldn’t preserve 
his cash but determined to make his 
heirs rue the day they tried to 
snatch it. Muller’s will directed that 
the document be read in an upstairs 
room. When his relatives climbed 
the stairs and filed into the room, the 
floor gave way. The grasping Mr. 
Muller had sawed through the 
beams. 

A New Yorker with his own ideas 


on how to dispose of his hard- 
earned money decreed that the 
71 pairs of trousers he left be- 


develops only harried executors*::™ 


hind were to be disposed of at a 
public sale. The fortunate buyers 
were delighted to find $1000 sewed 
up in each pair. 

A wealthy and knowing old 
gentleman made bequests to every- 
one in his household except his per- 
sonal manservant. “Having been in 
my service 20 years, I have too 
high an opinion of his shrewdness to 
suppose he has not sufficiently en- 
riched himself.” 

A thrifty Scotsman had amassed 
so much money that he could afford 
to make a will that left to each of 
his two daughters her weight in one 
pound notes. This was particularly 
pleasing to one of the girls, since she 
weighed $30,000 more than her 
fashionable sister. 

The will of a Hungarian lawyer, 
John Farkas, brought on 50 years 
of litigation and controversy. In a 
quizzical mood, Farkas decided that 
his money should go to those Sol- 
omons among his relatives who 
could answer these questions: “What 
is it that is endless and perpetual on 
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earth? What do peopie want money 
for? Why do people want to carry 
on lawsuits?” 

The would-be heirs had ten years 
to puzzle over the questions, because 
the will provided that the best an- 
swers could not be selected until 
that much time had elapsed. When 
a panel of experts (all paid out of 
the estate) eventually got together 
to choose a winner, so many law- 
suits had arisen that the only ones 
who got any money for their pains 
were the hordes of lawyers em- 
ployed by the frustrated litigants. 

Legacies to cats and dogs are 
common, but some _individualists 
have left their worldly goods to fish, 
parrots, and horses. A woman re- 
cently left almost $4000 to her seven 
pet lizards with the provision that 
portions of the cash were to go to 
her husband only as each lizard died. 

One woman left not only her pos- 
sessions to a pet cat but explicit in- 
structions on how to feed the crea- 
ture as well. The animal was to get 
two meals of meat soup daily; bread 
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ypreee- and indignant heirs when found in the will of the deceased. 


was not to be chopped into the soup 
indiscriminately but cut into squares 
the size of a nut. The final course 
for this fastidious feline was a stew 
made of minced meat simmered in a 
covered, clear pan. 

As might be expected, wives are 
frequently the targets of disaffected 
and departed husbands. One man 
left a million dollars to his wife, pro- 
vided she daily smoked five cigars, 
something she had forbidden him to 
do during his lifetime. A Boston 
man dutifully left his money to his 
better half with the understanding 
that she remarry within five years. 
It seems he was not interested in 
her welfare but only eager for some- 
one else to be as miserable as he 
had been. 

An Italian agreed to leave $50,000 
to his unbeloved mate if she en- 
tered a religious order and spent the 
rest of her life praying for his soul. 
A Glasgow cynic left his wife just 
enough money to buy a handker- 
chief in which to cry. A London man 
bequeathed his estate to his wife if 





Illustrated by Jack White 


she were willing to walk barefooted 
to the market place on each anni- 
versary of his death and read a 
paper confessing her bad behavior 
toward him while he was alive. Still 
another Englishman drove his ex- 
ecutors almost out of their minds by 
leaving his money to a wife and 
children who existed only in his 
imagination. 

The man who topped them all was 
the Chicago merchant who left not 
only his business to his chief clerk 
but his wife as well. Conveniently 
enough, the lady was not unwilling, 
and legalized the proceedings by 
marrying the fortunate clerk. 

A Philadelphia woman = struck 
back on behalf of her sex by direct- 
ing that $1 from her estate be in- 
vested and the interest paid to her 
husband “as evidence of my estimate 
of his worth.” 

Around the turn of the century, 
a German with a prejudice against 
his only surviving relative left the 
relative a fairly substantial sum 

(see DON’T BE FUNNY page 47) 
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CLTUA LOVES UE sane nasmer tna vite turning, ant venting 


— MAYOR of a California town 
slipped into his chair at of 
the found it 


necessary 


one 
frequent banquets he 
to attend in his official ca- 
pacity. He looked guardedly around 
the that it 


populated by youngsters, and whis- 


room, saw was mainly 
pered hoarsely to the youthful-look- 


ing man beside him at the speaker's 


table What’s this all about, any- 
way?” 
His table-mate explained that 


this banquet was honoring a group of 
junior citizens from the mayor's city 
had the team 
competition of the American Junior 


who won national 
Bowling Congress 
His fell. “Great,” he 


lamented. “I suppose we'll be listen- 


Honor'’s face 


ing to speeches all afternoon, and 
I've got a desk full of work.” 

An hour or so later, after a pro- 
gram of trophy presentations and 


entertainment, but no speeches, the 


youthful master of ceremonies in- 


troduced the executive secretary ol 
the AJBC: The man next to the 
18 


When he put the three together, an international 


sports club for junior bowlers was born. 


mayol acknowledged the in- 
troduction, and talked to the group 
four before 


rose, 
for precisely minutes 
ending the program. 

The mayor was embarrassed, but 
equal to the occasion. “Let me shake 
your hand,” he told Executive Sec- 
Milton Raymer, “and con- 
your group the best 
program I’ve ever attended.” 

As charge d'affaires of an organi- 
zation serving 100,000 active kids, 
Milt Raymer long ago learned to 
dispense with long-winded oratory. 
“We did it just he 
“and the kids were throwing biscuits, 
making dice out of sugar cubes and 
having water fights before we finally 
ended things. Now we know better.” 

Milt is a Kiwanian who not only 
but 
to 


retary 


gratulate for 


recalls, 


once,” 


work, 
its 


loves his is completely 
on value the 


generation. He first discovered juve- 


sold younger 


nile bowling—or rather it discovered 
him—when he was a shop teacher at 
Tilden Tech High School on the 
south side of Chicago in the Depres- 
sion year of 1935. Two youngsters 
who were enthusiastic bowlers came 
to Milt and asked him to help them 
organize a young people’s bowling 
league at the school. Milt was always 
a friend and confidant of the kids; 
he was also a popular hero because 
of his leading part a few years 
earlier in winning 13 months’ back 
pay for Chicago teachers. Although 
he bowled only infrequently himself, 
Milt agreed to go along with the 
idea if the boys could find enough 
fellow students who were interested. 
Four teams were rounded up, with 
a teacher to coach each team. 
The following year, 200 Tilden 
youngsters joined the new bowling 
league, and in 1937 it was growing 
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so fast throughout Chicago that Milt 
decided he needed some help. He 
called on the board of education, con- 
vinced them that this was a highly 
desirable school activity, and got 
them to agree to give him the last 
period in the day free and install a 
room at school. 
teacher in the 
recalls 


telephone in his 
(“I was the only 
Chicago school system,” he 
proudly, “with a phone in_ his 
room.’’) 

Then he called on the 
bowling proprietors to seek their co- 
operation. It was given unstintingly, 
and has been ever since. In 1940, 
the program outgrew Chicago and 
went national. Milt didn’t promote 
it; it just happened, mostly through 
enthusiastic word-of-mouth from 
youngsters and parents in the Chi- 
cago leagues. Milt and three of: his 
teacher friends organized the Amer- 
ican High School Bowling Congress 
to extend and standardize bowling 
among young people. Although this 
organization operated for just one 
year, it had reached into 19 states 
when World War II came along to 
push bowling into the background. 

Before the AHSBC disbanded, 
Milt tested the idea of a national 


leading 
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By JOSEPH N. BELL 


tournament (with scores submitted 
by mail) among the youngsters who 
had contributed a quarter to join 
his organization. Milt promised the 
winning team of both boys and girls 
a trip to see the American Bowling 
Congress competition in Chicago. It 
was only after he made the offer 
that he counted his money and began 
to sweat out the finances. 

“Tf a team from California had 
won,” he recalls fervently, “I would 
have had to sell my house to make 
good. Fortunately, the boys came 
from Mansfield, Ohio and the girls 
from Milwaukee. Otherwise, we'd 
have been out of business back in 
1941.” 

During three years in the air 
force, Milt had plenty of time to 
dream up ideas on how to better 
operate a national bowling organiza- 
tion for young people. When he got 
home, he had everything but fi- 
nancial backing, of which he needed 
a great deal. He returned reluctantly 
to teaching, but had been at Tilden 
only three days when he was asked 
to meet with a group of bowling 
bigwigs in Erie, Pennsylvania. The 
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bowling industry had financed a 
council to entertain servicemen dur- 
ing the war; now they were looking 
for something to sponsor with these 
funds. They asked Milt if he had any 
ideas. He did. He talked for two-and- 
a-half hours, and before he departed 
from Erie, the American Junior 
Bowling Congress had come into 
being, and Milt Raymer—ex-school 
teacher—was the first executive sec- 
retary. 

The organization has been thriv- 
ing ever since. Today it has nearly 
100,000 members, representing 46 
states and Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Canal Zone, the Dutch West 
Indies, Germany, and France. This 
year, young bowlers in England and 


Japan have been added. Most of 
these youngsters are children of 
Americans living abroad, who in 
many instances are popularizing 


bowling in other nations. 
“Bowling,” says Milt, “is an espe- 
cially good sport for kids for two 
First, it’s something any 
youngster can do. We have good 
bowlers who throw the ball from a 
wheelchair. And second, because of 


reasons: 


As director of the American Junior Bowling Congress, Milt travels more 
than 50,000 miles each year to talk about the fundamentals and fun of the 


sport. 


(Above) Columbus, Ohio teen-agers get tips on bowling, 


and (below) a 12-year-old puts Milt’s instructions into action, 
3 I 





the handicap system that equalizes 
the ability of the kids, anyone can 
he a champion * 

Nowhe re 
heart-warmingly demonstrated than 
in San Francisco two years ago. Dick 
Duval is a 
who loves bowling and was pretty 


was this better or more 


young San Franciscan 
it when he was stricken with 
after the 1955-56 sea- 
When the Christ- 
mas tournament was held, Dick was 
still in the hospital, thoroughly de- 


good at 
polio shortly 


son got underway 


he was unable to 
AJBC trophies 
So the 


league made sure that 


hee ause 


pressed 
bow! for one of the 
that had thus far eluded him 
boys in his 
1955 
Dick. All 60 of 
the tournament 


Dick 


high warn 


winning year tor 


them 


would he a 
bowled in 


under the name of 


that the 
would be en- 


When Ernie 


ented the trophy to 


Duval to guarantee 
trophy 
graved in his name 
DeMarzo pre 
Dick, he was a winner in more ways 
than on 

In add tion 
teamwork and 


AJBC has a 


to developing a fine 


com ade- 


renal kable 


pirit ol 
hip th 


ubstituting 


record i constructive 
‘ { . ] , . 

ecreation for juvenile delinquency 

Some years ago, Milt was asked to 


help police organize a league in one 


ol Chicago meanest neighbor- 


hood hortly alte! a ash ol 

inde and othe: violence had 
taken place there The league is 
till flourishing—and it’s impossible 


to estimate how much crime it may 


have prevented. From city after city 
have come reports that interest in 
bowling is cutting down materially 
in the preoccupation of teen-agers 
with le desirable activities. Many 
team sponsors are police officers who 
work with young people. Two 


policemen who instigated an AJBC- 
league in a rough-and- 
section af Detroit 
that it has cut 


almost 50 per 


sanctioned 
tough reported 


to Milt 


delinquency by 


down on 
cent 
Such reports are a constant source 
Milt, 


discovered that kids’ bowling is big 


of joy to who has suddenly 


business. During the spring, the 


AJBC now 


sends out some 500 in- 


dividual trophies each day; the 
organization's postage bill alone 
amounted to $2100 last April. The 


quantity of mail received resembles 
that of a 
especially in December when results 
come in from more than 4000 teams 
taking part in the world-wide AJBC 
handle all 

now has a 


Hollywood movie studio, 


tournament. To these 
Milt staff 
of seven, including his wife Dorothy, 
who has worked steadfastly with him 


AJBC, 


complexities, 


from the beginning of the 


20 








Hoping those ten pins will totter, these youngsters in Provo, Utah are ready 


to begin a bowling 


lesson. The boys 


and girls bowl strictly for fun—and 


forfeit their AJBC membership if they enter a tournament offering cash prizes. 


while rearing three sons. One son, 
Jack, is a 
Connecticut; another, Don, is com- 
pleting a tour of duty with the US 
Air Force. The third 
Dave, is not yet ten years old, but 
120 bowling 


research engineer in 


youngster, 


he alread, possesses a 


average 


“He loves to bowl,” says Milt 
proudly, “and his form is terrific.” 
Until recently, the AJBC was op- 


erated from the basement of Milt’s 
home. He resisted efforts to move by 
arguing: “Let’s spend the money on 
the kids instead of 
But finally the job got too unwieldy 
and the AJBC into new 
offices on Chicago’s south side a few 


office space.” 


moved 


months ago 

The architect of all this juvenile 
activity is a study in contrasts. Milt’s 
bushy, undisciplined gray hair belies 
the youthful exuberance and en- 
thusiasm apparent in his every word 
and gesture. His ruddy, healthy com- 
plexion is more in keeping with an 
outdoorsman than a bowling addict. 
He gives the impression of angularity 
without being unusually tall, and of 
rugged strength without being par- 
His most striking 
which are 


ticularly muscula1 
features are his 
perpetually alight with enthusiasm 
happens to be 
Ameri- 


eyes, 


over whatever he 
talking about—usually the 
can Junior Bowling Congress 

Milt Raymer has extended the 
same zeal into Kiwanis work that he 
shows in converting youngsters to 
bowling. Since he joined the Ki- 
wanis Club of Southwest Chicago 
ten years ago, Milt has had a per- 
record—an _ almost 
view of the fact 
50,000 miles 


fect attendance 
incredible feat in 


that he travels some 


each year in pursuit of young bowl- 
ers. Wherever he is, he makes a 
point of attending his weekly Ki- 
wanis meeting; as a result, Milt has 
turned in attendance slips from such 
scattered points as Montreal, Miami, 
Long Beach, and Spokane. 
Constant traveling, however, has 
hampered his holding a permanent 
job in his local Kiwanis club. In- 
stead, he is a self-appointed ambas- 
of ideas, which he picks up 
from other Kiwanis clubs in his 
travels. Only once did the Southwest 
club corral him to do a specific job: 
that was seven years ago and the 
results are still being felt. Milt was 
made sports chairman in 1949, and 
immediately decided that Kiwanians 
and their families needed to know 
each other better. Canasta was the 
rage at that time, so Milt launched a 
canasta tournament, with members 
and their wives playing in 
groups at different homes each week, 
until everyone knew everyone else. 
The club is still flourishing, having 
outlived canasta by some years; and, 
according to Milt, “Now when we 
have a ladies night, they not only all 
come but they all know each other, 


sado) 


small 


too.” 

As a Kiwanian, there is nothing 
Milt would like better than to see 
widespread local Kiwanis sponsor- 
ship of AJBC leagues. 

“They couldn’t find a better ac- 
tivity,” he insists, “to keep kids con- 
structively occupied and give them 
lots of fun in the bargain.” 

Information on how to 
league, and requirements to affiliate 
with the AJBC, can be obtained by 
writing Milt Raymer at 1913 West 
103rd Street, Chicago 43. In order 


form a 
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“And your thumb goes here,” 


to attract the best possible sponsors 

and operate in the best possible en- 

vironment for the kids, the AJBC 

has laid down a number of strictly 

enforced rules. These include: 

>» No sponsor can be associated with 
the cigar, cigarette, or liquor busi- 
ness. 

>» Signs reading “No Liquor Served” 
must be posted and the bars closed 
at all bowling alleys when the 
young people meet. 

> Pin ball machines and other gam- 
bling devices must be discon- 
nected. 

>» AJBC members are asked to re- 
frain from smoking during league 
play. 

>» All leagues must be adult super- 
vised. 

> Proprietors must make some con- 
cession in price to the kids. 

Acting as advisor to 100,000 young- 
sters can lead to some interesting 
complications. One of these is the 
pubiicizing of individual boys and 
girls. 

“We want the kids to have fun,” 
Milt says, “but kids at that age are 
likely to be impressionable, and too 
much publicity can be bad for them!” 

As a case in point, he recalls a 
high school senior girl who startled 
onlookers in her AJBC league by 
bowling a 676 series the fifth time 
she picked up a ball. The proprietor 
of the alleys called Milt in high ex- 
citement, and Milt asked to talk to 
the girl. 

“TI can’t understand what all the 
fuss is about,” she told him placidly. 
“IT bowled a 653 series last week and 
nobody even noticed.” 

Milt decided that it was best to 
leave matters there, and the only 
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counsels an AJBC instructor in Akron, Ohio. More 
than 4000 teams compete in the world-wide AJBC tournament, with scores tallied 
in Milt’s office. During spring competitions, 500 trophies are mailed daily. 


publicity the young lady received 
was recognition in the next issue of 
the AJBC monthly magazine—plus 
an award for her accomplishment. 

“If we'd made a big thing out of 
it,” says Milt, “a lot of professional 
teams would have been after her, 
and bowling would become a busi- 
ness. This way, she’s still having 
fun.” 

For the most part, the kids give 
Milt very little trouble. “I have 
more problems with the parents than 
I do with the kids,” he says. “For 
instance, a few months ago one of 
our AJBC boys asked if he could 
bowl in a tournament where there 
were cash prizes. I explained to him 
that if he did, he would have to 
forfeit his membership in the AJBC 








—under our rules. He entered the 
tournament anyway, so I dropped 
him from our rolls. The boy under- 
stood and raised no fuss. But his 
father telephoned me and called me 
every name in the book.” 

What advice would Milt offer 
young bowlers? 

“IT recommend two things,” says 
Milt. “First, they should bowl for 
the fun of bowling—strictly. And 
second, they should get acquainted 
with someone who is a good bowler 
and ask for help in learning the 
fundamentals of the game.” 

Youngsters who affiliate with the 
AJBC are taught by a hand-picked 
group of special instructors taught 
by Milt himself. Once children grasp 
the fundamentals, the rest is prac- 
tice—and fun. Some of these kids 
develop into excellent bowlers, al- 
though that is in no sense the pur- 
pose of the AJBC. Two AJBC bowl- 
ers have rolled perfect games, the 
most recent by a Chicago youngster 
named Fred Chase, in 1954. There 
have been seven 700 series in the 
history of the organization. The boys, 
who range in age from four to 18, 
average about 135; the girls, about 
110. Several well-known 
sionals, including Carmen Salvino, 
Shirley Wernecke, and Earl John- 
son, have come from the AJBC 
ranks, and there are probably a 
number of others prepping there 
right now. But that doesn’t interest 
Milt Raymer. He just wants the 
kids to have fun. “Instead of teach- 
ing 200 kids a year,” says Milt 
happily, “now I get a chance to 
teach 100,000.” And he loves every 
minute of it. THE END 





profes- 


This pretty octet of cheerleaders rallied fans to support their 
team at a Kansas City, Kansas tournament. Alleys are available at reduced 
prices to young AJBC members, who range in ages from four to 18. 
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the blue lunch pail 


| r WAS Just a_ three-paragraph 
story buried on an inside page of 
the evening paper. The reporter 
didn't go into great detail He 
couldn't. Not in that space. But 
here's what really happened 

Linton Ord was late for 
He and his wife had gone to a card 
party the night before. One of those 
affairs where you eat too much, 
drink too much, and stay too late. 
Linton hadn't gone right to bed 
when they got home either, but had 
wandered into the den to watch the 
finish of a late movie on television 

He woke up with a headache and 
that cottony taste in his mouth. A 
glance at the clock failed to improve 
his well-being. Oversleeping threw 
him off schedule for the whole day. 
It meant passing up his shower, 
missing breakfast, and probably cut- 
ting his chin in a hurried shave. Plus 
the uncomfortable feeling that he 
was bound to be late for work on an 


work. 


important day 

To the neighbors, Linton was a 
well-adjusted citizen whose work 
and golf game still gave him time to 
take part in several worthwhile civic 
projects. He wasn't president of the 
plumbing equipment firm where he 
spent his working days, but steady 
plugging had landed him one of the 
top sales spots. With their daughter 
away at college and their son in high 
school, and with a two-story colo- 
nial-style house on a well-groomed 
plot of land, the Ords were solid cit- 
IZenS 

“Don't gulp down your coffee,” 
his wife said. “It isn’t enough to keep 
you going all morning. I've fixed 
bacon and eggs and it will take just 
a minute for you to have a good 
breakfast. It won't matter if you're 
a tiny bit late.” 

He fixed her with a cold stare as 
he yanked his tie into place. “How 
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By WILLIAM GRAYDON 


many times must I tell you that this 
is the morning I'm supposed to meet 
Wheeler? Won't you ever understand 
that I have to keep making sales to 
pay the bills around here. Wheeler 
is an important prospect. If I miss 
selling him, we may find ourselves 
living on crackers and milk. I should 
have been at the office an hour ago, 
getting my material organized.” His 
wife carried the plates and uneaten 
breakfast back into the kitchen. 
“Don’t blame me if you're late, Lin. 
I didn’t make you sit up and watch 
television last night. It isn’t my 
fault if you overslept.” 

Linton shot her an exasperated 
glance, grabbed his briefcase, and 
slammed out the door. Seconds later, 
his wife heard the car start and 
watched through the window as he 
backed briskly down the driveway 
and into the street. He spun the 
wheel, snapped it in drive, and the 
car picked up speed as it disappeared 
down the street. She hoped he'd 
calm down before his appointment 
with Mr. Wheeler. 

About the same time, in a brown 
frame house eight blocks away, 
Davy O’Brien was trying to zip his 
leather jacket and swallow a glass of 
milk simultaneously. Davy, eight 
years old and a pupil in the third 
grade, was on the verge of being late 
for school. 

The boy had only a few faults, and 
they were less than major. Like 
galloping wherever he went. Like 
Roy Rogers, or the Range Rider, he 
galloped at the drop of a hat. 

Something that did try his folks’ 
patience was dawdling. Davy had 
no sense of time and usually got 
under full steam just about the time 
he was due someplace. They hoped 
he'd outgrow it. 

There was one other item. Davy 
seemed destined to remain in the 


Davy O'Brien’s mother called 


him back because he had 


forgotten his lunch pail— 


the blue one that Linton Ord 


would always remember. 


Illustrated by Howard Mueller 


lower half of his class. But that 
didn’t bother his folks too much. 
They didn’t expect him to become 
president or anything like that. If he 
was good, and happy, that was 
enough for them, though his Dad, 
who worked in the shipping depart- 
ment of a downtown store, nourished 
a secret hope that the boy might 
make the big leagues someday. For 
a kid, Davy handled himself pretty 
well on the ball field. 

This particular morning, his 
mother tried to light a bonfire under 
him: “If you're late for school one 
more time, I’m not going to make 
any more excuses for you. You'll 
have to take your punishment.” 

Davy gave his mother an indul- 
gent smile, a quick peck on the 
cheek, and dashed for the door. 

She called after him in despair, 
“You've forgotten your lunch.” 

Davy skipped back, scooped up his 
blue lunch pail and swooped out the 
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door. His younger sister, playing on 
the floor, glanced up as the door 
banged and then went back to he 
dolls. A baby started crying in the 
rear of the house. 

-Mrs. O’Brien pulled back the cur- 
tain and watched the _ galloping 
figure until it was out of sight. Any- 
way. she thought, it 
iunch. One liverwurst and bologna 
sandwich, another of peanut butte: 
and jam, and a banana. He could buy 
a bottle of milk at school. 

Linton Ord wheeled his sedan into 
Euclid Street on the shortcut down- 
taking the corner sharpe! 
than mulling over the best 
approach to try on Wheeler. Stay 
away from politics and taxes. Prob- 
fishing would be the 


was a good 


town, 
usual, 


ably golf o1 
best 

Davy O’Brien cut across an empty 
lot that brought him out on Euclid 
Street with school just a few blocks 
time for the 


openers. 


was almost 


away. It 
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morning bell and he had an idea 
that his mother wasn’t kidding this 
time. He'd have to run all the way to 
make it, and going up to the inter- 
section where the traffic guard was 
on duty would be just enough to 
make him late. Crossing in the 
middle of the block might do it. A 
book slipped arm as he 
darted into the street behind 
a parked automobile and he made a 
futile attempt to grab it in mid-air 
Davy saw the car hurtling 
down on him. 

The incident was a blur in Linton 
Ord’s mind at the time, but it be- 
came sharper as the days passed 
The flash of a brown leather jacket; 
the squeal of rubber as his tires bit 
unbeliev- 


from his 
from 


never 


into the pavement: a soft, 
able thud, and then the crash as the 
car smashed into a light pole. 

At the time, Linton recalled only 
the traffic guard racing up 
people who 


vaguely 


from the corner, the 





materialized from nowhere, the pop 
of flashbulbs as the police shot pic- 
tures of the skidmarks. The tiny 
heap under a gray blanket on the 
street. 

Linton was still dazedly dabbing 
the cut on his forehead when one of 
the policemen walked by carrying a 
crushed blue lunch pail. 

No, that three-paragraph story in 
the evening paper didn’t tell the 
whole story. It didn’t tell 
numbed mother, or a silent, white- 
faced father whose boy would neve1 
make the big leagues. Nor about a 
puzzled sister or baby brother. O: 
about the small coffin. 

It didn’t tell of the nights Linton 
Ord would wake up in a sweat and 
see a battered blue lunch pail. 

It couldn’t. Not in that space. Any- 
way, why give a play to the kind of 


about a 


story that happens every day. Hap- 
pened to folks you didn’t even know 
It didn’t happen to you. rHE END 
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of Kiwanis International 


ped Sage ll oe I LOVE WESTERNERS and their frank 
and friendly, open-hearted west- 

ne ae ern ways; I love the western land- 
h: ott hy 1 scape of tall timbers, deep canyons, 


and the endless reaches of nature 
imterrupted only by the vestigial 
traces of a pioneer day. But being 
an easterner born and bred, and 
= proud of it, I enjoy at least as well 
the attractions, charms, and attri- 
butes of my own regional hearth. 
inte We have them, too, you know. It’s 
quite true, as my western friends 
are forever explaining, that their na- 
tional parks were the first chosen 
and that Yellowstone is more than 
twice the size of Rhode Island, but 
we in the east also have national 
parks. They may not be as large, 
or have magnificent peaks to the 
height of Mount Whitney or the 
=" Rockies, but each of them, from 
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By MICHAEL FROME 


Travel Editor, American Automobile Association 


Acadia in Maine to the Everglades 
in Florida and the newest park at 
St. John’s in the Virgin Islands, rep- 
resents a distinct and beautiful phase 
of nature at work. 

To the visitor, however, the east 
is far more than this. It is the spec- 
tacle of a great city like New York; 
Congress and the government at 
work in Washington; the highway of 
our national history from the first 
English settlement at Jamestown on 
to the American Revolution and the 
battlefields of the Civil War. The 
east is big industry, an American 
miracle as mystifying and spectacu- 
lar as the Grand Canyon. It is the 
nearness of our friendly neighbor, 
Canada, with its flavorful traces and 
language of an older, distant world. 
And the east, for all its population 
congestion, is still endowed with a 
peaceful countryside. 

Touring in the east is a popular, 
pleasant pursuit. It is simplified by 
relatively short distances—Chicago 
to New York sounds like a great 
length, but these two great Ameri- 
can cities are only 900 miles apart. 
But there are, on the other hand, 
certain complications in touring that 
a western visitor should allow for. 
The first: Except for turnpikes and 
other express routes, it will take 
longer to travel through heavily 
populated states like New York and 
New Jersey than through such 
western areas as Wyoming and 
Utah. Thus, as the American Auto- 
mobile Association suggests, plan to 
average only about 30 miles an hour, 
or 250-300 miles a day, while tour- 
ing—much below your normal rate 
in the west. 

Another point to bear in mind is 
that points worth visiting are almost 
as concentrated as people. Plan out 
your route in ratio to your time. A 
two-, three-, or four-week tour will 
introduce you to the outstanding 
recreation areas and the highlights 
of history, but it is unlikely that 
you'll manage to see them all. So 
choose the sites and regions that 
interest you most and concentrate 
on them. 

After you’ve determined your 
itinerary, by all means do a little 
reading in advance on the places 
you're going to visit. It will help you 
get far more understanding and in- 
telligent appreciation than if you 
arrive “cold,” as so many travelers 
unfortunately do. Considering the 
wealth of excellent background 
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When touring the east by starting north, visit the Canadian capital 
at Ottawa, where the Parliament Building’s tall Peace Tower stands. 


The eastern seaboard, where the roots of two nations 


are deepest, requires more than a visit. Its museums and 


monuments and battlefields warrant a pilgrimage. 


material currently available (as on 
the Civil War), advance self-brief- 
ing should be an integral part of 
anyone’s trip these days. 

To help Kiwanis families in plan- 
ning your trips to the 42nd Inter- 
national convention in Atlantic City, 
next June, the editors of The 
Kiwanis Magazine asked me _ to 
outline some of the places you should 
not miss. That is a large order, but 
I’m sure you won’t go astray at any 
of the highlights of eastern America 
detailed below, or at many of the 
others that might also have been 
included. The reward for your time 
enroute will be an enthralling jour- 
ney and a memory worth taking 
home. 

In order to present the picture in 
a simple, yet practical way, I’ve 
worked out three itineraries: from 


Buffalo, for those coming from 
northern areas; Pittsburgh, if you’re 
heading directly to Atlantic City; 
and Knoxville, from the south and 
southwest. It’s possible to use one of 
these trips on your way east, part 
of another on your way home. 


1. From Burrato it is only 30 miles 
to Niagara Falls, the mammoth 
watery chasm shared by the United 
States and Canada. Take in the view 
from both sides: The American Falls 
are 167 feet high and about 1300 
feet wide; the Canadian Falls are 
not quite as high, 158 feet, but they 
have a wide crest, more than 2500 
feet, deeply curved in the shape of 
a horseshoe (and they are named 
Horseshoe Falls). Probably more 
people visit the Falls than any other 
scenic attraction in America, and 
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In hilly New Hampshire, get pushed by 


there’s a most unusual view on the 
boat ride to the base of the falls 
aboard the Maid of the Mist. Then 
follow the shoreline of Lake Ontario 
to Toronto, Ontario's thriving capi- 
tal. Be sure Loma, a 
mammoth castle out of the middle 
ages, built in 1911 as a private resi- 
dence but now maintained by the 
Kiwanis Club of West Toronto. Con- 
tinuing to the northeast, you'll pass 
the famed Thousand and 
view the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 


to visit Casa 


Islands 


ect underway 

Canada’s capital, Ottawa, is 
of the world’s most charming cities, 
you have not to this point 
the foreign flavor, 
you cannot miss it here. The Parlia- 
buildings, of Gothic architec- 


one 


and if 
been touched by 
ment 
impressive as the fed- 
eral buildings in Washington. There 
fromthe 


ture, are as 
are magnificent views 
Peace looking ove! the 
Ottawa River to the Quebec Hills, 
and aboard the scenic cruise through 


Towe 


the historic Rideau Canal 
Montreal is lively, 
mated with 


zestful. ani- 


much the same cosmo- 


a “puffer-belly” up the Cog Railway 


politan esprit as New Orleans and 
San Francisco. Montreal is a blend- 
ing of French and English, with 68 
per cent of its people of French 
origin: in fact, it is the second largest 
French city in the world. In the very 
center of the city in Mount Royal 
Park, rising to a height of 800 feet 
on the summit of Mount Royal—it 
is a royal mountain, with a wide 
vista of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers, the Laurentian Mountains, 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and the Adirondacks of New York 
State. At the Place d’Armes stands 
the Notre-Dame-de-Montreal, state- 
liest and most impressive of French- 


Canadian churches, with a seating 
capacity of 12,000 
From Montreal north along the 


St. Lawrence, the atmosphere is pre- 
dominantly French, and if suddenly 
you were set down at Trois Rivieres, 
or Portneuf, or charming Quebec, 
your conviction would be that this is 
France itself. Quebec, capital of the 
province originally named Nouvelle 
France, is the only walled city on 
the continent north of Mexico; it 


to the 6288-foot peak of Mount 





Washington. 


was established in 1608 by the in- 
domitable Champlain, served as the 
fountainhead of French colonization 
until the British victory in 1759, but 
has held to many of its earliest 
aspects. These make it a treasure- 
trove for sightseers, who, for a novel 
conveyance, should engage a caleche 
(an old-fashioned two-wheel car- 
riage). 

While in Quebec, if time allows, 
drive north along the St. Lawrence 
River up the beautiful, cliff-bound 
Gaspe Peninsula. The scenery there 
is among the most captivating to be 
found throughout the east. 

From French Canada turn south 
and across the border into New Eng- 
land, a region that never fails to 
intrigue visitors from the west. It 
is, they find, closest to England geo- 
graphically, but also in tempera- 
ment, architecture, and landscape: 
the New Englander, with his broad 
“a” and clipped speech, even sounds 
English to a westerner at first hear- 
ing. Nevertheless, New England is 
the embodiment of the American 
tradition, for here in this compact 
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corner came the early settlers to 
nurture freedom, both political and 
religious; New England has given 
us the Boston Tea Party, the Minute 
Men, the beginning of higher learn- 
ing at Harvard, the American litera- 
ture and philosophy of Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Holmes, and the abolitionists of the 
last century. Historic associations 
with great men and events are 
everywhere in New England. So, 
too, is distinctive scenery, ranging 
from the coast, sometimes rocky, 
sometimes sandy beach front, across 
to the clear green highlands. 

Fortunately for the visitor, New 
England’s distances are not great (it 
would take 200 of tiny Rhode Islands 
to fill Texas), and on any route you 
will find areas of interest, but here 
are five typically outstanding points: 

Acadia National Park, near the 
celebrated resort at Bar Harbor, 
Maine. Acadia epitomizes the rug- 
ged, rockbound coast, its granite 
cliffs rising out of the sea, splashed 
by the pounding surf. The park in- 
cludes 29 square miles of Mount 
Desert Island, built of rock, high 
peaks, and forestland. 

White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, where Mount Washington, at 
6288 feet, is the highest peak. The 
famed summit is reached via cog 
railway starting near Bretton Woods 
or on the eight-mile automobile road. 
A few miles west is Franconia Notch, 
where nature fashioned the stone 
face of the Old Man of the Mountain 
and the Flume Gorge, and where 
man has added the Cannon Moun- 
tain Aerial Tramway, rising 2000 
feet in seven-and-a-half minutes. 

Green Mountains of Vermont, 
which reach their highest elevation, 
4393 feet, at Mount Mansfield, near 
Smuggler’s Notch and the attractive 
country town of Stowe. An aerial 
chair lift, longest in the east, and 
an automobile road lead to the peak 
and the magnificent view of green 
forests, Lake Champlain, and Can- 
ada in the distance. 

Boston, where pages and whole 
chapters of American history were 
well written by such patriots as 
Hancock, Adams, and Paul Revere 
at Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, 
and the Old State House. Equally 
fascinating are Boston’s suburbs: 
Cambridge, home of famous writers 
and Harvard; Lexington and Con- 
cord, where. the Minute Men stood 
against the Redcoats; and Quincy, 
birthplace of two presidents, John 
Adams and his son, John Quincy 
Adams. 

Connecticut’s coast, with nearly 
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Ride a speed boat, as this carefree group of youngsters is about to do, on 
silvery, blue Lac Ouimet in the Laurentian Mountains near St. Jovite, Quebec. 
It’s frequently said that fish here bite as often as mosquitoes do elsewhere, 


250 miles of shoreline, sandy beaches 
and bays, facing the Atlantic and 
Long Island Sound, waters noted for 
championship yachting and fishing. 
Mystic, a great shipbuilding center 
in the clipper days, has an amazing 
nautical museum, which includes the 
last of the old wooden whaling ships. 
Further south at New Haven, the 
hallowed campus at Yale University 
is one of the nation’s most interest- 
ing. 

In New York, Kiwanis conven- 
tioneers will find more of everything 
—more entertainment, more theater, 


more museums, more _ distinctive 
dining places, more hotels, more 
shops... and, of course, more people. 


There is so much to see and do that 
two or three days vanish as quickly 
as hours. The underground subway 
provides visitors with an exciting 
experience, as well as low cost 
transportation (15 cents) to such 
noteworthy places as the Battery, 
where you board the boat to the 
Statue of Liberty, in New York 
Harbor . . . the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, in Central Park, a 


collection of the world’s master- 
pieces; the Bronx Zoo, with the larg- 
est array of animals in captivity. 
In the heart of Manhattan are many 
great sights: Rockefeller Center and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the United 
Nations headquarters and the 102- 
story Empire State Building, with 
enough floor space to shelter a city 
of 80,000. 

Your road at last leads to Atlantic 
City, over the New Jersey Turnpike 
and the new Garden State Parkway. 
The fabulous Jersey coast is made up 
of one seaside resort after another, 
your destination, Atlantic City, the 
best known. 


» a PITTSBURGH is more than a start- 
ing point on this itinerary; it is a 
place to visit and see. Pittsburgh? 
That old, grimy, smokestained place? 
No, not that one, but the new Pitts- 
burgh, possibly the most changed 
city in America. The development 
here is a lesson in civic pride, for 
community interest and cooperation 
have accomplished miracles. The 
smoke is gone (though the mighty 








mills and factories are more produc- 
tive than ever) and run-down sec- 
tions have been cleared away, re- 
placed by parks and dazzling sky- 
scrapers. An unusual trip is the ride 
on the steep incline cable car to the 
top of Mount Washington overlook- 
and the confluence of 
and Alleghaney 
rivers where they form the Ohio. 
Unique among school buildings is 
the University of Pittsburgh’s 42- 
story Cathedral of Learning, with 17 
“nationality rooms” on the Gothic 
first floor, each furnished to repre- 
sent a different nation. 

Across the Alleghenies, in the 
enter of gently rolling farm coun- 
try, is an American shrine of first 
magnitude, the Gettysburg battle- 
field. In 1863 this quiet community 
and its environs were turned into a 
three-day bloody inferno, while the 
Confederate army, under Lee, tried 
to carry the Civil War to northern 
soil. The battlefield tour road is 
extremely well laid out, starting at 
the point on the Chambersburg Road 
where the first fateful shot was fired 
the morning of July 1, then covering 
26 well-marked miles passing 2300 
monuments and statues ... hundreds 
of cannons still in place ... the Eter- 
nal Light Peace Memorial . . . the 
National Cemetery, where Lincoln 
delivered his Gettysburg Address (It 
took only 10 minutes to pronounce 
and was rather a disappointment at 
the time, but the world will never 
forget his words.) . the field of 
Pickett’s Charge, where the Con- 
federates boldly sent 15,000 men to 
attack the center of the Union line; 
they gambled and lost the field ... 
and the Cyclorama, a huge painting 
depicting to minute detail the flow of 
battle. Gettysburg has a new attrac- 
tion, too: the farm of its leading citi- 
zen, Dwight Eisenhower. 

The region around Lancaster, in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, presents 
a picturesque phase of Americana. 
This is the center of the Amish, 
Mennonite, and Dunkard sects, the 
“plain people” whose dress has re- 
mained unchanged for three centur- 
ies. They drive in horse and buggy 
and modern conveniences, 
such as electricity; they are, never- 
theless, efficient, industrious farm 
folk. Lancaster also is in the heart 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
where German is spoken and such 
delightful dishes as schnitzel, shoefly 
pie, and schmiercase are 
served at table. 

Delaware, the 47th largest state, 
is well worth a visit, if only to tour 
the Henry Francis du Pont Winter- 


ing the city 
the Monongahela 


scorn 


souse 
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Gilbert Ask photo 


Wending south, stop at the Red Lion Inn near Wilmington, Delaware, 
where post-revolutionists slaked their thirsts around a folding 


picnic table and ate from burled-walnut bowls and plates. 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum: 


thur Museum, which has the largest, 
costliest, and most fabulous array of 
American furniture and furnishings. 
Under the roof of this Du Pont man- 
sion, six miles outside Wilmington, 
100 rooms have been furnished and 
decorated to represent distinct styles 
and ages from 1647 to 1847. For this 
tour, however, advance written 
reservations are required. A few 
miles from here, just over the Penn- 
sylvania line, is Longwood Gardens, 
on the estate of Pierre du Pont, 
growing everything from bananas 
and cactus to azalea and orchids. 

A few miles north, this itinerary 
arrives at Philadelphia, which began 
quite simply as William Penn’s “city 
of brotherly love” and grew to be 
the turbulent headquarters of the 
Continental Congress and a new 


Now it’s the 


reservations required. 


Republic. Despite its size and mod- 
ern features, the traces of colonial 
times are quite prominent. Old 
cobbled streets and 18th century 
houses are located around the corner 
from bustling offices and shopping 
streets—but in Philadelphia they go 
well together. Independence Hall, 
where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted as a charter of 
freedom and where the Liberty Bell, 
crack and all, is on display, is a 
shrine all Americans should see. For 
a real perspective into the plight of 
the founding fathers, visit Valley 
Forge, a few miles west of Philadel- 
phia, where Washington’s troops, 
hungry and cold, spent the winter 
of 1777-78. Also in Philadelphia: 
Franklin Institute, containing dis- 
plays and exhibits showing science 
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Gus Martin photo 


After a four-day visit in Atlantic City, meander below the Mason-Dixon 


line. 


and hills, with Mount Mitchell rising mistily in the background, 


(Top) North Carolina’s Roan Mountain offers a colorful view of valleys 


(Below) Catch 


a trout at Bald River Falls in the Cherokee National Forest. 


and industry at work—a memorial 
to the inventive Mr. Franklin. 

From Philadelphia it is a short 
drive across South Jersey to At- 
lantic City. 


3. KNOXVILLE is the western gate- 
way to the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, which ranks first in 
attendance among all national parks. 
Headquarters of the park are at the 


resort town of Gatlinburg, where 
signs of the old mountaineering ways 
are still evident. Within the half- 
million acres of the park (about 
equally divided between Tennessee 
and North Carolina) are more vari- 
eties of trees than in all of Europe, 
16 peaks above 6000 feet, and a 
population of lively bears—they are 
fun to watch, but dangerous to feed! 


Paul A. Moore photo 


The Newfound Gap Highway is the 
high road (reaching 5000 feet) 
through the park into North Caro- 
lina. Cherokee, the Indian reserva- 
tion just outside the park, is all that 
remains of a great nation once 
powerful throughout the southeast. 
“Unto These Hills,” an outstanding 
historic drama, is presented nightly 
during the summer. The terminus of 
the route from Gatlinburg is at 
Asheville, a delightful and popular 
resort. The Biltmore House, built at 
the turn of the century, now open to 
the public, is an incredible mansion 
—incredible in its size, its lavish 
furnishings, and its surrounding 
gardens. 

Asheville is one of the major 
points on the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
an adventure in motoring through 








the mountain domain of North Caro- 
The Parkway is 
road in the nation de- 
recreational auto- 


lina and Virginia 
the 
signed solely for 
mobile travel; in some places it runs 
along the very crest of the mountain, 
affording magnificent views on both 


boundaries 


longest 


sides: it includes in its 


of natural and historic scenery 


gem 
like Cone Memorial Park, Linville 
Falls, and Mabry Mill. Just off the 


Mitchell, tallest 


Grandfather 


Mount 


east, 


Parkway is 
peak in the and 
Mountain. The Parkway, when it is 
be 470 miles in 


completed, will 


length, connecting the Great Smok- 
ies on one end with Shenandoah 
National Park on the other 

Virginia has many attractions of 
nature and history: Roanoke, the 
center of its southwestern section; 
the Skyline Drive, 105 miles of scenic 
highway in Shenandoah National 
Park; Charlottesville, with Thomas 
Jefferson's “Monticello” and_ the 
University of Virginia, which he 


founded: Natural Bridge, the mam- 
limestone that Jefferson 
Fredericksburg, sur- 
rounded by Civil War battlefields; 
Richmond, the proud state capital, 
Federal never 


moth arch 


once Ow ned 


which troops were 


Thomas L. Williams photo 


At Williamsburg, Virginia, see the reconstructed Raleigh Tavern, which 
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able to capture during the Civil 
War: Alexandria, Washington’s 
home town; Virginia Beach, a noted 
summer playground. But this year 
the focal point of the state, and for 
travelers from all parts of the nation, 
will be tidewater Virginia, where 
the Jamestown Festival will com- 
memorate the 350th anniversary of 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in the New World. 

It all began in 1607 when three 
small ships, hardly seaworthy by our 
standards, made the long voyage 
from England. From there it spread 
to nearby Williamsburg, where colo- 
nial life reached its highest social 
and political development, and to the 
Yorktown battlefield, the site of 
Washington's inevitable victory over 
Cornwallis. Remarkably, these three- 
way stations on history’s highway— 
Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown 
—are less than 15 miles apart. 
Now. more than $20,000,000 is being 
spent in new facilities to present 
their story in 1957 and to provide 
for handling an expected 2,500,000 
visitors. Indications are this will be 
the greatest spectacle on the Ameri- 
can scene since the World's Fair. 

At Jamestown, the federal gov- 





ernment and the state of Virginia 
are cooperating to re-create the 
spirit and the substance that sur- 
rounded the early settlement. The 
state’s Festival Park includes a re- 
construction of the first palisaded 
fort exactly as it stood in the day of 
Captain John Smith and his fellow 
pioneers. At the water’s edge a pre- 
cise replica of the 100-ton Susan 
Constant, her sails. unfurled and 
flags flying, will welcome visitors 
aboard, while the smaller Godspeed 
and Discovery are at anchor nearby. 


The federal government, for its 
part, has extended the Colonial 


National Parkway so that it links 
Yorktown and Williamsburg with 
Jamestown. It has also undertaken 
major improvements at the remains 
of the “cittie” on the banks of the 
James River. 

Williamsburg, already one of the 
nation’s major touring attractions, 
on April 1 will open a $10,000,000 
visitor center, where an introduction 
to the magnificent, restored colonial 
capital will be given in a new 30- 
minute wide-screen motion picture, 
and accommodations will be offered 
to the family-on-wheels at a 300- 

(see EYES EAST page 48) 





looks today as it did in the 1740's. 
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A chorus of cheers 


echoes the charge that the 


US Government spends too 


many millions in 


direct competition with 


private enterprise. But little 


more than a murmur 


greets the suggestion that 


something be done about it. 
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By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


Author of Washington Lowdown 


OR MANY MONTHS you have been 
F seeing headlines over news 
stories that read something like 
these: 

UNCLE SAM SELLS 25 SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

PLANTS, LEASES ONE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DISPOSES OF 

BARGE LINE 

PUBLIC PRINTER RECOMMENDS CLOSING 

OF THREE WEST COAST SHOPS OWNED 

BY UNCLE SAM 

SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ORDERS CLOS- 

ING OF 14 COMMERCIAL-TYPE OPER- 

ATIONS 

There have been others, all of 
them in similar vein, leading many 
citizens to believe that the federal 
government has been working as 
feverishly to get out of private busi- 
ness operations as it did for years 
to get into such operations. 

It is true that Uncle Sam is getting 
out of some isolated commercial 
and industrial-type operations that 
compete with private, taxpaying 




























business. But it would be a mistake 
to assume this trend is growing or 
that great progress has been made. 
Uncle Sam still is involved greatly 
in enterprises that compete actively 
with everyone in your town, from 
the corner grocer to the manufac- 
turer across the railroad. This is ap- 
parent, no matter what federal de- 
partment you examine. 

If you look into the Department of 
the Interior, you find that Uncle Sam 
operates the largest helium plant on 
earth. 

If you look into the Government 
Printing Office, you find Uncle Sam 
operating the largest printing plant 
on earth, and, in the various agen- 
cies, hundreds of other “captive” 
reproduction and printing plants 
turning out the greatest mass of 
printed, lithographed or plano- 
graphed material in the world. 

If you look into any department, 
you find that Uncle Sam has more 
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blueprint and photocopy equipment 
than any one, or any dozen private 
blueprint and photocopy plants. 

If you look into the Department 
the 
of business facilities provid- 
mar- 


of Defense, you see greatest 
array 
ing goods and services ever 
shalled in one agency in peacetime. 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
formerly chief of General 
Motors, may have imagined that he 
was “getting out of private business” 
when he took his federal post, but 
the cap- 
tain of more industry than is owned 
by any 


today 


Son, 


he automatically became 
private industrial syndicate 
The sun never sets on retail 
manufacturing industries, 
or service industries, operated by the 
Department of Defense 

The second Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (headed by ex- 
President Herbert Hoover and more 
popularly known as_ the 
Hoover Commission”) reported last 
year that the Department of Defense 
alone has an investment exceeding 
$15,000,000,000 in commercial-indus- 
trial 
repair 


stores, o1 


“second 


ranging from shoe 
clothing factories, 
from cement mixing plants to saw- 
mills, from chain stores to tree and 
garden 

The investigating group found that 
than 2500 facilities 
providing goods and services are 
operated by the Department of De- 
fense, and that some 1000 of these 
could be eliminated immediately 
“without injury to our national de- 
fense or any essential governmental 
function.” 


facilities, 
shops to 
nurseries 


more business 
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“Because of vested interests, mis- 
incomplete accounts, or 
other reasons, some of these enter- 
prises have established an astonish- 


leading or 


ing longevity,” the Commission 
asserted. 

Some of the enterprises included 
in the report are shipbuilding and 
ship repair yards, peacetime trans- 
portation in aircraft and seagoing 
vessels, commissary stores and post 
exchanges, bakeries, coffee-roasting 
plants, meat-cutting plants, and 
watch and jewelry repair shops. 

Some six months after the Hoover 
Commission made its report, in 
which it stated that at that time 
there was no definitive list of these 
federally owned and operated facil- 
ities, the Bureau of the Budget re- 
leased a study showing that Uncle 
Sam has some 19,771 commercial- 
type enterprises. This was the first 
full survey of such facilities ever 
made by the federal government 
of its vast business-type operations, 
but it was a necessary first step and 
it showed the tremendous scope of 
the problem from the standpoint of 
those interested in changing the 
big picture. 


Suortty after the release of this 
report, Congress eliminated § an 
amendment in the Department of 
Defense appropriation that had pre- 
vented the Secretary of Defense 
from closing down any commercial 
or industrial-type facility under his 
jurisdiction without notifying the 
Committees on Appropriation. This 
was considered a step forward in the 
process of getting Uncle Sam out of 


business, but just how big a stride 
remains to be seen. 

“A few such facilities enjoy a 
monopoly position, since private 
enterprise in effect has been ex- 
cluded,” the Hoover Commission 
asserted. “The government is con- 
ducting a multitude of projects in 
competition with and to the injury 
of the very system upon which our 
future security and prosperity are 
based... .” 

The Commission made 22 recom- 
mendations to Congress, aimed at 
getting Uncle Sam out of such busi- 
nesses wherever practicable with- 
out interfering with national de- 
fense. The 84th Congress made no 
move to implement these recom- 
mendations with laws. Long-term 
observers in Washington say that, 
barring some national upheaval not 
now visible on the horizon, the next 
Congress likely will follow suit. 

The issue is not a partisan one. 
The Democrats can say that they 
stood almost to a man in the Re- 
publican 80th Congress to have the 
federal government dispose of the 
synthetic rubber plants at that time, 
but the Republican majority vetoed 
the idea, insisting that Uncle Sam 
should retain the plants in case of 
another war. The Korean War 
proved the correctness, from the 
Republican standpoint, of this stand, 
but the Democrats still can point to 
the instance as one in which they 
tried to hasten “de-socialization” 
and were thwarted by the Republi- 
cans. 

Other examples could be used to 
show that this issue, in reality, is not 
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a partisan issue in the usual sense. 
You can find Democrats who stand 
squarely for every move to get Uncle 
Sam out of business. You also can 
find some Republicans who almost 
invariably line up against these 
moves. 

Individual citizens, in thinking of 
this problem of Uncle Sam as a 
businessman, are far from consistent 
in their views. Many times a citizen 
bitterly opposed to federal operation 
of one type of business will be found 
to be very much in favor of having 
Uncle Sam operate another kind. 
Every Washington observer has had 
this fact impressed upon him scores 
of times. 

Just a few months ago, I sat at a 
national meeting in which a speaker 
railed against federal competition in 
his industry. He is a blueprinter and 
photocopy operator. He said that the 
federal government back in World 
War II bought ten times as much 
blueprint and photocopy equipment 
as the government conceivably would 
need in the next decade. Much of 
this equipment, he said, represents a 
waste to the taxpayer, for most of it 
is not used and, when some is used, 
it is not used economically. Still, the 
bureaucrats do more of their own 
blueprinting than this businessman 
likes, for it means that the govern- 
ment now is doing for itself what it 
once bought—at a less expensive 
price—from private, taxpaying blue- 
printers. 

Under questioning, this business- 
man from New England admitted 
that he was very much in favor of 
having Uncle Sam continue oper- 
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rope-making 
plant at Boston, Massachusetts. 
This is not the only citizen who 


ations of the Navy 


is inconsistent when it comes to 
the problem of getting Uncle Sam 
out of competition with private busi- 
ness. But he illustrates the nature 
of the problem. Politicians, regard- 
less of party, are aware of the schizo- 
phrenic economic positions their 
constituents frequently take on 
issues that seem to involve the same 
general principles. But if the plain 
citizen is contradictory in his views 
of this subject, the politicians, in- 
cluding those who hold office in the 
executive branch as well as those 
in the legislative branch, have views 
that are even more haphazard and 
anomalous. 

Judging by the headlines you 
have seen, you would think that 
Uncle Sam has been rushing to get 
out of business-type enterprises. 
Don’t be misled. There is only a 
small group of federal administra- 
tors who give much constructive 
thought to this subject. And, among 
many “empire builders” in the bu- 
reaucracy, the desire is not to get 
Uncle Sam out of business, but to 
project him into as many new busi- 
ness-type enterprises as _ possible. 
More workers under a bureaucrat 
means bigger emoluments for him— 
a higher salary, a better title, greater 
leeway in directing the lives of 
others not so fortunate. 

No one has disputed any essential 
part of the Hoover Commission’s 
report, although lots of important 
people have ignored it. The Com- 
mission not only studied the pro- 
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jects in which Uncle Sam engages, 
but it outlined the methods of the 
bureaucrats who have built up these 
commercial empires, and it delved 
deeply into many enterprises of 
which the public hitherto has known 
little. 

For example, the Commission 
pointed out that the Military Sea 
Transport Service, which in 1954 
operated 221 ships carrying 2,038,381 
passengers and about 23,000,000 tons 
of cargo, including petroleum pro- 
ducts, is an activity that competes 
with private shipping companies. 
Yet, the Commission explained, Con- 
gress not only allows this subsid- 
ized operation of the Department of 
Defense to go on, but subsidizes the 
private merchant marine because 
the private carriers cannot get 
enough trade. In other words, Uncle 
Sam not only competes with the 
private lines but subsidizes them to 
keep them in business while taking 
trade away from them! 

Similarly, the Commission re- 
ported on the 48 shipyards owned 
and operated by the Department of 
Defense. Ten of them were oper- 
ated by the Navy, 32 were in the 
Industrial Reserve (leased to pri- 
vate operators), and six were in- 
active. These shipbuilding and re- 
pair facilities originally cost $1.6 
billion. 

“In October 1954, the Navy em- 
ployed 105,900 persons, or 51 per 
cent of all the shipyard workers in 
the country,” the Commission found, 
adding that, “considering the idle 
capacity of private shipyards to con- 
struct and repair all types of naval 
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essels, the 
own shipyards represents a destruc- 


Navy's operation of its 


tive intrusion into the private ship- 


building industry of this country.” 
Uncle Sam also subsidizes construc- 
tion of ships, by private industries, 


while at the same time competing 


with them in the manufacture of 
snips 

Some of the federal competition 
grown without rhyme or 


Yet, it has grown so swiftly 


has just 
reason 
unnoticed through the 


and years 


that it has become behemoth-like in 
strength 


its size and 


Army commissaries were estab- 
1886 to sell 
enlisted 


from 


food at cost 
men who 


inhabited 


lished in 
to officers and 
were stationed fa 
places at which they might purchase 
such items as they might need from 
retail stores 
But by 1955 
Commission completed its 


gation, the Department of Defense 


Hoover 
investi- 


when the 


was operating 438 commissary stores 
with total annual sales of $306,000,- 
000. As to post exchanges, the Com- 
found that there were 450 
in this country alone 


mission 


with sales of 


$470,000,000 annually, and 2700 
abroad, including branches, with 
vearly sales of $540,000.000. There 


are 19,780 civilian employees in post 
exchanges in this country alone, and 
countless thousands of enlisted men 
assigned to grocery duty, not count- 
ing some 50,000 civilian employees 
in foreign countries 

Altogether, in 


various ways, the 


Department of Defense and _ its 
branches or subsidiary agencies op- 
erates what amounts to “a chain 
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food store operation of large dimen- 

Hoover Commission 
More significantly, the 
Commission found many of. the 
commissaries and post exchanges 
located in large metropolitan areas 
where “they present a real problem 


sions,” the 
discovered 


of government competition with 
private enterprise.” 
The Commission concluded that 


“the whole operation is at least a 
vivid illustration of how bureaucracy 
can expand against the intent of the 
Congress, accompanied by a failure 
to include real costs 

“The justification of the continued 
operation of most of these stores is 
a ‘fringe benefit’ to the military per- 
sonnel and their families,” the Com- 
mission continued. “The question 
arises as to whether such subsidized 
facilities continued in 
competition with private enterprise, 
or whether increased salary pay- 
ments to government military serv- 


should be 


ice employees would not be more 
consonant with 
economic system.” 

The 84th Congress, in its first 
session, raised all military pay by 
at least eight per cent, but it didn't 
make the first move toward shutting 
down the “fringe benefit” commis- 
saries and post exchanges at which 
service personnel get their groceries 
much more inexpensively than you 
and I do when we shop, as we must, 
at taxpaying retail establishments, 
whose prices must be based on all 
the costs they incur, not just part 
of them. 


Tue most effective opposition to 
the disposal of commercial and in- 
dustrial-type enterprises of Uncle 
Sam is not to be found primarily on 
Capitol Hill, although the plain cit- 
izen sometimes would judge so, con- 


sidering the loud noises emitted 
from the floor of Congress. Such 
opposition, in fact, is difficult to 


isolate, generally, among any nom- 
inal “political” group as we know 
this country. The real, 
do-or-die opposition 


of such in 
underlying, 
usually is found in the bureaucracy. 
In fact, close students say that it 
always can be found there, among 
nominal Democrats or Republicans 
who have found a good thing and are 
going to hang onto it through thick 
and thin. Prying one of these loose 
from his job makes pulling an im- 


pacted wisdom tooth seem like 
child's play 
They—the bureaucrats—are rep- 


resented in Washington, by re- 
sourceful men on the higher tiers 
who know their way around Capitol 


sustaining our 


Hill, when to apply pressure and 
when not, who to prompt to speak, 
and who not to approach. They can 
let the bureaucrats back on the job— 
which may be far from Washington 
—know when to get neighbors, rel- 
atives, or friends to send wires, and 
to which Congressmen the letters 
and other messages should be sent. 
They know all the arguments—and 
then some—as to why it is against 
the national interest and might im- 
peril the national defense to close 
down a dry-cleaning plant, a paint 
factory, a cobbler shop, or a bakery. 

A representative of a private in- 
dustry, striving to get Congress to 
shut down one of these publicly 
owned businesses, must register as 
a lobbyist, and suffer whateve: 
stigma attaches. But the federal ad- 
ministrators can (and do!) go all 
over Capitol Hill, agitating and ar- 
guing and throwing roadblocks in 
the path of those trying to get Uncle 
Sam out of private business. They 
cannot be smeared as lobbyists, al- 
though, they are putting on the 
pressure feverishly for a very ap- 
parent vested interest—their own 
stake in a soft berth, feathered with 
the tax dollars paid by the average 
hard-working American. 

How much money would you, as 
a taxpayer, save if Uncle Sam were 
to get rid of all his commercial—and 
industrial-type enterprises? 

There is no authoritative way of 
telling, but the National Associated 
Businessmen, which has made a 
constant study of this subject in 
Washington for many years, has 
estimated that the national debt, 
now $280,000,000,000, could be cut 
some $30,000,000,000, and perhaps 
more, at one fell swoop by sale of all 
the federal enterprises. 

At the same time, NAB says that 
the federal government would save 
some half-billion dollars a year on 
interest paid on the huge standing 
debt, would eliminate at least $3.5 
billion a year in appropriations by 
Congress and would increase _ its 
tax take by $2,000,000,000 a year 
This would mean a net savings of 
some $6,000,000,000 a year to the 
taxpayer, not counting the huge 
initial saving involved in selling off 
the enterprises, and it would not 
disturb a single necessary function 
of government, including the na- 
tional defense. 

These are no small potatoes to 
save. But observers still wonder if 
the taxpayers ever will get wise 
enough to stand together long 
enough to push the taxr-eaters away 
from the public trough. THE END 
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Fit 
the shoe 
to the sport 





i FOOTWORK is the key to victory in many a 
sport. And fancy footwork needs fancy footwear. 
How well you know the footwear on this page in- 
dicates how well you know the sport that uses the 
particular shoe. There are ten soles in this quiz, 
each representing a different sport. If you know a 
sport and the shoe fits, name it. The answers are on 
page 47. 


A picture-quiz by AL BARRY 


(Three Lions) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


( ver the years I must have had 
at least a thousand letters urg- 
ing me to campaign against the 
custom of gag-fining in Kiwanis 
meetings. Also, in travel make-ups 
I have been approached on it many 
more times 
This protest becomes a powerful 
voice, especially when we remem- 
ber that the majority of Kiwanis 
clubs frown on the custom 
Truly it is a little embarrassing 
to attend a meeting and witness an 
dignified community 
leader ordering Joe Doakes to take 
a tin cup across the room and col- 
lect a dime from good member John 
Doe because John has on a red 


otherwise 


necktie, or equal 
This not only isn't funny,” one 

Kiwanian writes. “It is downright 
corny, even disgusting.” He may 
have a point. Another letter says, 
“Any man who encourages that 
sort of thing is an egocentric show- 
off who has no place in Kiwanis.” 
That may be too strong an in- 
dictment 

Careful, sympathetic study of 
club presidents who do the fining 
indicates that they are trying hard 
to keep the meetings lively, to 
build a valuable fellowship. They 
explain that the money goes for 
good works 

We can commend them for good 
intentions, but their efforts don't 
quite jell. They tend to become 
not funny, but silly and obnoxious 
Take that for what it is worth, Mi 
President. No member is likely to 
mention it to you, sir, because of 
respect for your feelings. It’s much 
like having halitosis—your best 
friend won't tell you! 

It is a very subtle matter of 
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discernment and_ discrimination. 
Dignity is indeed an elusive thing. 
If we work at it we tend to get too 
serious and stuffy. If we ignore it 
we quickly sink to a more in- 
tolerable extreme. Hence we must 
strike a middle ground, with just 
the right touch of relaxed in- 
formality and discretion in con- 
ducting a meeting. In some service 
groups fining is almost universal. 
But Kiwanis is highly selective; its 
membership, like its idealism, is 
right at the top in quality. 

Sum of Kiwanians’ expressed 
opinions seems to be: Fining is 
childish, immature, generally ob- 
jectionable, hence out of place in 
clubs of our stature. I wholly agree. 


* * 7 


If vou develop a habit of blowing 


yours, you'll never get to the top. 





“With rock ‘n° roll musie thunder- 
ing around the nation,” muses my 
friend Homer Mann, “it’s harder and 


harder to remember that a pretty girl ' 


is like a melody.” 
* * * 


No matter what you think, I'm 
the boss in my house. Last night, 
for example, I discovered there was 
no hot water, so I raised the roof. 
Believe me, I got hot water—in a 
hurry, too. . . . I hate to wash 
greasy supper dishes in cold water, 
don't you? 


7 * * 


“One good way to have a clean 
mind,” suggests Earle Ferris of the 
East Pasadena, California Kiwanis 
club, “is to change it occasionally.” 


“No person ever prayed,” said 
Emerson, “without learning some- 
thing.” And Alexis Carrel, M.D., 
adds that “even our slightest im- 
pulse toward prayer has a dynamic, 
beneficial effect upon our lives.” 


* * * 


You gentlemen who are sales- 
men (and that’s all of us), remem- 
ber this: The most influential thing 
you wear is your expression. 


* * * * * * * * 


NOTABLE QUOTE 
When God is going to do some- 
thing Wonderful, he begins with 
a Difficulty. If it is going to be 
Very Wonderful, he begins with 
an Impossibility. 

—Clear Horizons 


* * * * * 7 * +. 


Forty years may be old for a 
group, but not even 54 is old 
for an individual, I find. At our 
last Ladies’ Night I danced with a 
beauteous young Kiwanianne, and 
somehow the sparkle in her eyes, 
the melody of her voice, the 
subtlety of her perfume, and the 
grace of her waltzing seemed not 
at all out of harmony with Kiwanis 
ideals. 

* * * 


“Face,” said the speaker at our club 
last week, “is something that may be 
punched, slapped, kissed, washed. 
powdered, lifted, saved, or lost en- 


tirely.”” 


“When Mary and I were 
married,” said Kiwanian George 
Hall at their silver wedding party 
recently, “we agreed that she 
would make all the minor decisions 
and I would make all the major 
ones. Strangely enough, in these 
25 years not a single major matter 
has come up.” 


+ * * 


I never get tired of traveling 
around making speeches. But I get 
awfully tired of listening to other 
speakers speak before they call on 
me. 


A traffic cop stopped our giddy 
young teen-age neighbor and _in- 
formed her that she had been going 
nearly 80 miles on hour. “Oh, isn’t 
that just dreamy!” she exclaimed. 
“And I learned to drive only yester- 


. 


day! 
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| HAD HEARD that the Kiwanis Club 
of North Shore, Chicago was 
sponsoring a farm project for city 
boys, and I wanted to have a look. 

Now, farm projects are pretty 
common in Kiwanis. In 1955, clubs 
sponsored 4342 of them for local 
farmers, another 9903 for youth 
groups such as 4-H and Future 
Farmers of America. 

But “Future Farmers,” “4-H,” 
“local farmers”—these are project 
beneficiaries you’d connect with Ki- 
wanis clubs in smaller communities. 

In Chicago, I was told, was a Ki- 
wanis farm project within the city 
Surely this was unusual, if 
not unique. 

I telephoned Dr. Leonard H. 
Tovell, chairman of the North Shore 
club’s agriculture and conservation 
committee, and asked him about it. 

“We've bought four purebred gilts, 
a boar, and six shorthorn steers for 
the Chicago Parental School,” he 
said. “This is an institution for so- 
cially maladjusted boys up to 16 
years of age. We got interested in 
the school when we were looking 
for a good project and discovered 
that the school’s library needed 
replenishing. We donated several 
hundred books. 

“It was during one of our visits to 
the school that we talked to the 
superintendent, John Meegan, about 
reviving the agricultural program 
of the school. Years ago there had 
once been a full-time farm life on 
the school grounds, but it was 
dropped. Well, it so happened that 
Mr. Meegan already had been think- 
ing about reviving the farm pro- 
gram, so the club just helped him. 
We’re going to make this one of our 
continuing projects.” 

A few days later Doc Tovell and 
I drove out to the school, a group 
of red brick buildings set among 
trees on a 70-acre plot of ground 


limits. 
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By O. M. STRETCH 


A farm in the city 





Asked by a Kiwanis club what his boys wanted most, 


the director of a school for delinquents replied. without a 


- 


trace of humor. “Pigs.” 


surrounded by a _ seven-foot wire 
fence. On three sides of the school 
grounds were busy through-streets 
and privately owned homes. 

As we drove up the long driveway 
to the group of buildings, I saw the 
evidences of the school’s agricultural 
past, and future possibilities—many 
acres of open land. 

“They had some crops out there 
last year,” Doc Tovell said. “That 
phase of the farm life was revived at 
about the time the animals were 
brought in. The campus takes up 
about 12 acres; the rest are crops 
and pasture. Last year there were 
about 20 acres of corn, and small 
amounts of alfalfa and clover. This 
year they want to put in tomatoes 
and popcorn. They told us they need 
some fertilizer, so the club is going 
to get it for them.” 

At the school, Doc introduced me 
to Robert E. Larkin, the school’s 
guidance counselor and man-in- 
charge during the superintendent’s 
absence. Superintendent Meegan 
was out of town. 

“The old farming program stopped 
when it was decided that city 
boys would have no use for farm 
knowledge and experience and 
should learn shop work instead,” 
Larkin said. “It got started again 
just a year or so ago—through a 
gift. Von Steuben High School had 
put on a play in which two 





baby pigs were used, and when 
the play was over, the kids didn’t 
know what to do with the pigs, so 
they called and asked if the school 
wanted them. Mr. Meegan, a city 
boy who likes farm life, said yes. 

“It wasn’t long after the pigs ar- 
rived that he noticed the avid in- 
terest the boys were showing in the 
animals, so he invested in some 
more pigs, and from these we raised 
several litters. Just yesterday we 
sold 15 of the pigs; we’ve used most 
of the money from these sales to buy 
recreational equipment. 

“I’m glad to see the farm pro- 
gram back in the picture. Actually, 
the crops and animals are a form 
of therapy for the boys. It does them 
a world of good to get out there 
and put their personalities in the 
soil, to watch the crops grow, to 
feed the animals and see them grow 
large and produce litters. Most of 
these boys had never been near a 
pig or steer before coming here, 
and they’re really interested. The 
job of ‘pig boy’—he takes the 
garbage out to the pen—is a coveted 
one, believe it or not. Some of the 
boys are afraid to go near the pigs, 
of course. But most are like the boy 
who liked the pigs so much he 
couldn’t get them off his mind after 
his release. His mother called and 
said, ‘All I hear is pigs.’ She said 
she’d like to send him back to the 
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school, but only if he could become 
a regular pig boy.” 


Since the boys who get sent to 


Chicago Parental School have rec- 
ords of troublemaking, I wondered 
if there were many cases of mal- 


treatment of the animals. 
“The boys respond to the animals 
ways,” Larkin “Now, 
remember that most of these boys 
have been treated pretty roughly in 
their young lives. Some of them 
aren't even wanted by their parents; 
the would like to 
have the boys stay here for good, 
although we can't keep them beyond 
their 16th birthday. When certain 
of the boys see a helpless animal, 


in two said 


some of parents 


they think, ‘Ah, here’s something 
I’m superior to; here’s something I 
can push around.’ Luckily, these 
boys are in the minority. Most of 
them, I would say, respond _ just 


the opposite to the helplessness of 
the animals, and consequently show 
them tenderness and understanding. 
It gets through to them that here 
are living things that are dependent 
That's where the thera- 
of the 


upon them 


peutic value animals comes 
in.” 

At this Glenn C, 
supervisor of cottages at the school, 
and his wife, I 


charge of a 


point, Conroy, 
Conroy 
learned, had 
cottage for 28 years until being pro- 


joined us 


been in 


moted to general overseer’s positions 
six years ago. Both Conroys were 
born and reared on farms; naturally 
taking delight in the revival 
life at the 
asked me if I'd like to see 
I said yes, by 


they're 
of farm school. 

Conroy 
the gilts and steers 


Doc Tovell, having been 


all means 
around the school grounds several 
times, shook hands all around and 


left to handle afternoon calls at the 
animal hospital he operates on Chi- 
cago’s north side 

“The farm life means a lot to us,” 
said Conroy as we _ started our 
“It gets the boys outdoors, 
doing something constructive. Gives 
build instead of 
course, we have a 
supervise 

know a 


rounds 


chance to 
Of 
farm 


them a 
tear down 
full-time man to 


them: most of them don’t 


thing about farming.” 

As we approached the area of the 
pig house and pen, we crossed paths 
with four boys coming back from 
chores. They joined us. 

“What's a gilt?” Conroy asked one 
of the boys 


“A gilt's a young sow before it 
has little pigs,” came the answer. 
“See?” said Conroy, with a 


chuckle. “They're learning. I'll bet 


you didn’t know that.” I admitted 
that the only “gilt” I could define 
had a “u” before the “i.” 

One of the boys climbed nimbly 
over the wooden fence of the pen, 
ran into the pig house, and called 
“Sowie! Sowie! Go on, get out! 
Sowie! Sowie! Sowie!” With per- 
turbed grunts, the four gilts and the 
boar ran from their shelter and 
started to hoof about the pen. 

“We've had lots of hogs already,” 
said Conroy, “but these that the Ki- 
wanis club gave us are the first 
purebred ones we've had. Now that 
we've got the boar we expect to 
have about 32 purebred offspring by 
May. You know, you can’t hardly 
keep the boys away from the farm. 
When it came time to pick up the 
boar I had a rough time picking 
boys to go with me. They all wanted 
By the way, the boys built 
the pig fence all by themselves.” 

Clint Heavner, the school’s farm 
man, walked over, and we moved on 
to a large barn not far from the pig 
pen. This is where the steers were 
quartered. All six of the steers were 
idling near the barn door. Heavner 
called, “Calfy, calfy,” and the boys 
started to walk toward the steers. 
As soon as they saw the youngsters 


to go 








steers 


the 
started to move off in the other di- 


coming toward them, 
rection. 

“Stay back, boys,” Conroy told 
them. “They’re afraid of you.” Ad- 
dressing Heavner, he said, “I guess 
they've been tailin’ ’em.” Once the 
boys stayed back, the steers stopped. 
They didn’t run from Heavner. The 
boys headed for the school build- 
ings. 

“On the whole,” said Conroy, “the 
boys are very good with the animals. 
But there are a few who mistreat 
them. One boy took a board once 
and swatted a pig—broke its back. 
Another time a boy rode a pig and 
killed it. A pig, you know, has a very 
weak backbone. We've got one an- 


imal, though, that they can’t touch. 
That’s the ram—only one we've 
got, and all he does is eat hay and 
corn. Let me tell you, he doesn’t 
like to be teased, and when the boys 
try to he gets mad, bucks his head 
down and shakes it. The boys go the 
other way.” 

I asked whether the boys who had 


mistreated the pigs were later 
punished. 
“We have no corporal punish- 


ment,” said Conroy. “What we do is 
take away privileges—we have 
weekly movies, visiting day, mes- 
senger boys, and so on. No, we want 
to teach these boys by meeting 
them, not by beating them—no mat- 
ter what wrong they do. Anyway, 
most of the boys here, regardless of 


how much they may have been 
shoved around before they came, 
soon learn to handle the animals 
with the same love and respect 


that a farm boy has. We had one pig 
who seemed to have a rheumatic 
condition, so some of the boys bor- 
rowed my heating lamp and used 
it on him till he got well; I didn’t 
know whether I'd ever get my lamp 
back. 

“I think the relationship between 
these boys and the farm certainly 
does a lot for the boys. I remember 
one lad who was pretty bad when 
he came here—wouldn’t' work, 
wouldn’t do much of anything. No 
matter what we did with the boy 
around the cottages and classrooms, 
he just wouldn’t work. Well, the farm 
man heard us talking about him, 
and he asked us to send the boy 
out to him. I said, ‘What for? He 
can’t work—doesn’t know how and 
doesn’t care.’ The farm man said, 
‘Just give me two weeks with him.’ 

“And that’s all he needed. That 
boy went to work with those crops 
and animals as if he’d just found 
himself and couldn’t wait to prove 
to everybody how well he could 
work. When he left us he was a 
much better boy—no doubt of it. I 
think that’s the typical story here of 
how these boys—these badly mixed- 
up kids—are reacting to the farm 
program. I know how much farm 
work can help a boy, and I’m glad 


the Kiwanis club is helping us 
out.” 
I thanked him and _ started to 


leave. On my way to my car I passed 
a small boy carrying a large covered 
can. He smiled. 

“Gotta feed the pigs,” he said in 
an excited voice. “It’s cold. I’ve got 
to give them food so that they can 
keep warm.” THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, se will our success continue.’ 


—Roe 


did to Students 

AND THEY SHALL HAVE MUSIC 

“I pon’t really see why I have been invited to address 
a service club,” the speaker began. “What has Kiwanis 
ever done for music in Toronto?” 

This frank query came 14 years ago from Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, an eminent musician, while speaking to 
the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. 

If Sir Ernest were to ask that question today, Kiwan- 
ians would tell him about their Kiwanis Music Festival, 
the largest of its kind in the world. Sponsored by the 
12 clubs in the Greater Toronto area, the two-week 
festival attracts more than 1700 entrants from all of 
Canada and parts of the United States. In the 13 years 
of the musical meetings, more than 150,000 aspiring 
artists have performed, and advanced their careers with 
festival scholarships. This month, the mayor of Toronto 
will proclaim February 18-March 2, duration of festival 
competition, as “Kiwanis Music Festival Weeks.” 

The festival is not a money-making project for Ki- 
wanis; the club considers itself lucky if it breaks even. 
But in other respects, their work has paid off very 
well. One citizen voiced the community’s feelings when 
he said, “More power to Kiwanis—to encourage, aid, and 
develop individual talent adds immeasurably to the 
culture of the country.” 


LADIES AT SEA 

SIXTEEN YOUNG GIRLS joined the US Navy’s WAVES with 
a lavish two-day send-off from the Kiwanis Club of 
Philadelphia and the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore. The 
two clubs sponsored the “Kiwanis Navy Career Girl 


music festival attracts 
(Right) While most 
This 
than she is. 


(Below) The Toronto club’s annual 
everything from soloists to swing bands. 


contestants are teen-agers, artists of all ages appear. 
little musician’s 


accordion is almost bigger 
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Company” and watched the recruits take the WAVE 
oath at a ceremony following a luncheon with Navy of- 
ficials. Kiwanians then presented the company with a 
guidon flag that the girls will carry in parades. 

Next day the Kiwanians, their wives, and the new re- 
cruits cruised down the Delaware River on a transport 
destroyer. When the ship docked at Baltimore, other 
Baltimore Kiwanians were on hand to welcome them, 
and with this send-off, the new WAVES entered their 
recruit training at Bainbridge, Maryland. 

The finale of this project was the graduation review 
sevcral months later. Baltimore and Philadelphia Ki- 
wanians were in the front row to see two of their com- 
pany singled out for special awards and to applaud 
their girls in Navy blue. 


AN EIGHT-YEAR PLEDGE PAYS OFF 

“I’vE THOUGHT about all the things I should say to you 
gentlemen, but about the best way to show my deep 
gratitude would be to just say ‘thank you.’” And as 
the applause of the Kiwanis Club of Elkhart, Indiana 
grew, 23-year-old Dr. Leonard Johnson, one of the 
youngest doctors in the United States, sat down. He 
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Dr. Leonard Johnson receives congratulations from Dr. Rex 
behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Elkhart, Indiana, 
Robert S. Jason, 





Douglas on 








who helped finance Leo's education. Dr. 
dean of Howard University’s college of medicine, looks on. 
had just received his medical degree from Howard 


University, the largest Negro university in the United 
States, after getting an assist of $7300 from the Kiwanis 
Club of Elkhart 

The story goes back ten years, to when Leo was the 
formed Key Club of Elkhart 
the club's secretary, and 
At the age of 14, he 
youngest graduate in Elkhart High School’s 
Shortly before commencement, on the way to 
confessed his 


only Negro in the newly 
High School. He was elected 
the following year its president 
was the 
history 

a Junior Achievement convention, he 
dream of becoming a physician to Dr. Rex Douglas, a 
Kiwanian. Rex mentioned Leo’s ambitions to Elkhart 
Kiwanians; the club responded by giving the boy a 
scholarship to Howard University. 

After eight years of distinguishing himself at Howard 
both on the undergraduate level and in the profes- 
sional school, Leo received his degree, and, as a grad- 
uation gift from the club, his medical bag. 

In a letter to the Kiwanis Club of Elkhart, Howard 
University’s president wrote: “What a heartwarming 
experience it has been to see that your investment of 
money was followed by the personal interest which you 
have taken in him. Howard University is proud to 
have conferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon 
Leonard Johnson, and we are proud, too, to have had 
steady cooperation from the Kiwanis Club of 
in bringing his professional training to this 


such 
Elkhart 


victorious conclusion.” 


OLYMPICS ALA KIWANIS 
To open the International Olympics, a runner arrives 
with a lighted torch, and the Olympic Oath is read. The 
Kiwanis Club of Healdsburg, California began the first 
Healdsburg Junior Olympics with a similar ceremony, 
touching off a two-day tournament that attracted more 
than 450 young athletes. In the true Olympic fashion, 
the first four winners in each of the 42 events received 
their medals on a step-stand while their names were an- 
nounced. Kiwanians manned the event, working as 
timers, starters, judges, and other field officials. 
Healdsburg was a logical place for the Junior Olymp- 
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one of the 42 field 
Junior Olympics. 


hurdler takes a winning lead in 
Healdsburg (California) 


This 


events in the 


ics, for three great athletes of the past received their 
pre-college training in this town. Kiwanian Eddie 
Beeson revolutionized the technique of high jumping 
and set a new world record in the process. Hazel Hotch- 
kiss Wightman did the same for women’s tennis and 
dominated this sport for a generation. Ralph Rose fol- 
lowed in the tradition with a world record heave in the 


shot-put. 


LIGHT UP AND LIVE... 

Tuts Was ONE of the slogans that came from the safety 
poster contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of South 
Miami. An ll-year-old won the top prize with a 
dark, blank sheet of paper that included these words: 
“This is a picture of a boy riding his unlighted bicycle 
at night. Can you see him? Neither can a motorist!” ... 
Youngsters turned out in mass for the bicycle contest 
held by the Kiwanis Club of Canonsburg-Houston, 
Pennsylvania. After a safety talk by a state trooper, the 





boys and girls showed their cycling skills, with the final 
test being conducted on a 100-foot plank that tapered in 
width from six to two inches. . . . The Kiwanis Club of 
Parkchester, The Bronx, New York, arranges an annual 
art contest for children who attend recreation centers. 
...In Chelsea, Massachusetts, Kiwanians received 500 
essays on the subject “How the Constitution Safeguards 
Our Liberties.” The club sponsored the contest for high 
school freshmen and gave savings bonds and cash prizes 
to the winners. 
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Fund-Raising 
MONEYED MEMOS 
Nine KIwanis cLuss in Detroit joined forces recently 
to offer the second annual all-Kiwanis Amateur Box- 
ing Show. It raised $2500 for youth work in that city. 
Clubs cooperating on the project were Central Detroit, 
North Detroit, Art Center, Northeast, Detroit-River- 
side, Oak Park, Denby, Warrendale, and Harper Woods. 
Each year at the Festival of Arts exhibit, the 
Kiwanis Club of Laguna Beach, California sells orange 
juice to thirsty art-lovers. The money raised is used 
for youth and community service work. . . . The Ki- 
wanis Club of Troy, Alabama took to the air waves to 
raise more than $700 with a “Radio Day.” Members 
manned all phases of the station, from writing com- 
mercials to spinning records. . . . Another successful 
“Radio Day” was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Kewanee, Illinois. Their sale of radio advertising 
swelled their boys and girls fund with almost $600... . 
For the Franklin County Mental Health Center, the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenfield, Massachusetts pumped 
$900 worth of gas in a three-day Gasorama. High 
school cheerleaders hovered around the cars to sell 
candy to the drivers. 


WHITE ELEPHANTS ON PARADE 

ATTICS were scoured, closets were rummaged through, 
and there was many a domestic quarrel as to whether 
the article was “a prize antique” or “plain junk.” When 
the dust had settled, the Kiwanis Club of North Royal- 
ton, Ohio had raised $1250 from their annual White 
Elephant Sale. . . . The enticing chant of the auction- 
eer netted $2500 for the 32-man Kiwanis Club of 
Knoxville-Mount Oliver in Pittsburgh in an old-fash- 
ioned open-air sale. Businessmen donated many of the 
items for the sale, profits of which will be used for the 
club’s youth work. 





Two patients suspiciously eye a new X-ray 
machine at the North Dallas-Park Cities 
club’s dental clinic, where more than 1000 
children annually receive free care. Dr. 
Joe Reed, a Kiwanian, calms their fears. 
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and pill-coater for students interested in pharmacy. 
a Career Day sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Palo Alto, California. 
Opportunities in everything from forestry to foreign service were ex- 
plained to the boys and girls to help them choose their future work. 





HORSE SENSE AND HARD WORK... 

THAT IS THE SURE-FIRE formula used by the Kiwanis Club 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania to handle the Pennsyl- 
vania National Horse Show. From a modest outdoor 
show in 1946, this event has grown to become one of 
the premier horse shows of the world, with 8000 people 
jamming the arena annually. At last year’s show, a 
new attraction was a $10,000 jumping stake that drew 
the finest jumping horses in America. The international 
flavor at this annual horseman’s holiday is assured by 
the US State Department, which invites foreign nations 
to send jumping teams. By agreement, these teams 
may exhibit only twice a year in any one country. 

At both the 1955 and 1956 shows, Arthur Godfrey 
presented his weekly television program directly from 
the arena; last year it was estimated that 35 million 
televiewers saw the horse show. Godfrey, an honorary 
member of the Harrisburg club, flew to New York each 
day to do his daily radio show, then returned to Harris- 
burg at night for his exhibition of horsemanship. 

The show nets as much as $14,500 for the Kiwanis 
Youth Foundation, which maintains Kamp Kiwanis 
for underprivileged children. Many of these children 
are invited to see the show, whose caliber of perform- 
ance insures “standing room only” reception by the 
public for many years to come. 





Pill production, 1850 style, is demonstrated with an antique pill-maker 


The occasion was 
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Hungarian goulash? No, it’s bean soup—the only food 
served ata weekly luncheon of the Kiwanis Club 

of Jackson, Michigan. The regular cost of their meals 
was donated to Hungarian relief. 


KIWANIANS EAT BEANS 
KIWANIS cLuBS everywhere have been resourceful in 
setting up quick fund-raising projects for Hungarian 
relief. In Jackson, Michigan, for example, Kiwanians 
ate bean soup and crackers at their weekly luncheon, 
then turned over the regular cost of their meals—$202— 
to aid the Hungarians 

In a post-Peanut Day project, the Peanut Day com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of North Central, Chicago 
had an emergency remobilization. The same men who 
had been so successful with peanut sales last September 
now peddled tags in a city-wide appeal for Hungarian 
relief. The Kiwanians took charge of a district in the 
city and lined up 80 workers, many of them club mem- 
bers. In one day, they collected $2900. 


Child and Youth Work 


SELF-APPOINTED GUARDIANS 

“I HAVE a little boy who needs shoes, Mrs. Hammond. 
Do you have a pair in size six?” The request came from 
a teacher who sandwiched in a telephone call between 
her classes. Within the hour, a gradester was back in 
school with new shoes and a pair of stockings to boot. 

This curb-service philanthropy comes from the Ki- 
wanis Goodfellows, an organization that is under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Bay City, Michigan. 
Since 1938, Kiwanis Goodfellows has been filling wel- 
fare needs of the community’s youngsters. 

Clothing is not handed out willy-nilly, however. 
Careful files on needy families are kept by Mabel Ham- 
mond, life-time director of child accounting and sec- 
retary of the Goodfellows. Often called “Mrs. Good- 
fellow,” she oversees the buying of new clothing and 
the sorting of used garments collected by the Kiwanis 
wives, Circle K, and Girl Scouts. 

The Goodfellows’ work is seen everywhere in Bay 
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Bobby Morrow, “world’s fastest human,” was named 
honorary sheriff of San Benito, Texas, at a reception 
sparked by local Kiwanians for their home-town 
boy, holder of three Olympic medals. 


City. Several years ago, the need for a children’s 
playroom at Mercy Hospital was announced rather 
forcefully when two convalescing youngsters in wheel- 
chairs raced pell-mell down the pediatrics ward, knock- 
ing Kiwanian Bob Garrison flat on his back. Before the 
flurry of nurses commandeered them, the boys were 
explaining to Bob that there was no other place to 
play except in the corridors. 

Since that collision, the Goodfellows have spent more 
than $3000 to equip and operate a recreation room, and 
1200 man hours to supervise the play. Doctors say the 
room has done much to speed up the children’s con- 
valescence, and some children like the room so well 
that they don’t want to leave the hospital. 

The Goodfellows’ work reaches its peak at Christmas, 
when more than 2600 baskets of food and clothing are 
given to the needy. And at Easter, little girls receive 
new dresses. Another gift was a double iron lung for 
polio youngsters in Bay City. 

The project is supported by donations and by an an- 
nual Christmas newspaper that Kiwanians sell. The 
community helps by responding generously to the 
Kiwanis Goodfellows—the men who make under- 
privileged children an everyday program. 


FLOOD FOLLOW-UP 

AT THE TIME of disaster, the first thought is for food, 
clothing, and housing for the victims. During the Penn- 
sylvania floods of 1955, truckloads of clothes and furni- 
ture from Kiwanians arrived day and night, and $4685 
poured into the Flood Fund from Kiwanis clubs in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

But behind the headlines are the many little catas- 
trophes that never reach the newspapers: When the 
rampaging flood devastated the Riverside playground 
in downtown Easton, Pennsylvania, citizens were es- 
pecially upset, for they depended on this area to take 
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Excitement and tension reached its peak when this 
“bronce buster” proved his skill at the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Pontiac, Michigan’s third annual rodeo. 

Gate receipts support club recreation work. 


youngsters away from the hustle of city traffic, yet keep 
them close to their homes. 

The Kiwanis Club of Easton knew the importance of 
this recreation spot, too, and promptly gave the play- 
ground their share of the Governor’s Flood Fund of the 
Pennsylvania District. They added a generous check 
from their own treasury, and the city began rebuilding 
the park. Soon, bug-eyed boys and girls watched the 
unloading of a merry-go-round, slides, swings, basket- 
ball hoops, climbers, and other familiar playthings. Be- 
fore many days, passers-by, unfamiliar with the situa- 
tion, were finding it hard to believe that the children 
frolicking in the playground had once been interrupted 
by a flood. 


GOOD-WILL NETWORK 

To THE GriFFITHS, Kiwanis International seems to be 
a transcontinental team of trouble shooters. During 
the family’s trip from New Wales, Australia to Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, where the Griffith’s son Anthony 
was to be treated for muscular dystrophy by Kiwanian 
Dr. William Neider, Kiwanis clubs turned up every- 
where to help them. 

The chain of teamwork began when the Wareham, 
Massachusetts club heard the Griffith’s arrival time, 
and spread the news to San Francisco Kiwanians. The 
Kiwanis Club of St. Francis, in San Francisco, prompt- 
ly volunteered to meet the family at the pier. And the 
Mission Kiwanis Club of San Francisco planned a tour 
of the city for the visitors. During this sightseeing 
jaunt, the Griffiths discovered that their travel agency 
had booked their flight to Massachusetts from Los 
Angeles, rather than from San Francisco. To their 
amazement, the St. Francis and Mission Kiwanians paid 
for the rail fare to Los Angeles and took care of the 
family’s hotel bill. 

At the Los Angeles stop-over, Kiwanians of L. A. 
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were waiting at the station, and the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood arranged a tour of movie studios for the 
visitors. Later, the hosts put the Griffiths on an east- 
bound plane, and in New York, members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wareham were there to drive the family to 
their new home. 

Although it is still too early to predict Anthony’s 
recovery, reports are encouraging. And the Griffith 
family, who have been welcomed into the Wareham 
community, remain staunch Kiwanis boosters. 


MEET THE MILITARY 

ELEVEN COMMUNITY LEADERS in Pico, California “joined” 
the army for a day to see the results of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 (see The Kiwanis Magazine, June 
1956, page 24). Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Pico, 
and with the help of Major Paul R. Jackson, club 
vice-president and commanding officer of the 387th 
Military Police Battalion, the men were flown to Fort 
Ord, California for a tour of that installation. . . . To 
help teen-agers plan for their military service, the 
Kiwanis Club of Richmond County, New York City 
has prepared a pamphlet on the various military pro- 
grams, listing periods of active duty and reserve, educa- 
tional requirements and ROTC plans. This information 
has heightened student awareness of the opportunities 
open to them in the Armed Forces. . . . Also concerned 
with their patriotic duties, the Kiwanis C'ub of Uptown 
Long Beach, California distributed in !vcal schools the 
official version of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
Disturbed by the fact that many people stumble over 
the Pledge’s words when reciting them, the club sup- 
plied handsomely illustrated copies secured from the 
Library of Congress. .. . The Kiwanis Club of Miami 
presented copies of The American Economic System 
to 13 high school students. The book was to be used 
as a textbook in the city’s classrooms. . . . Fifty Indiana 
high school students, accompanied by their teachers, saw 
the state legislative wheels go around at the annual 
Governor's Conference at Indiana University. The stu- 
dents talked with the Hoosier governor and legislators. 
The Kiwanis clubs in the boys’ and girls’ home towns 
arranged their participation. 


“Me?” exclaims Pat Thompson as she is named “Fairest of the 
Fair” and “Miss Contour of 1956.” National City, California 
Kiwanians sponsored the 18-year-old beauty who reigned at 
the Southern California Exposition and San Diego County Fair. 
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By DR. J. R. JEFFREY, M.D. 


Illustrated by Ken Kenniston 


NE DAY as I came out of my 
O office I caught a glimpse of a 
man who evidently was determined 
to see me in a hurry. He was elbow- 
ing his way through the group in the 
corridor, paying no attention to the 
fact that many others had arrived 
ahead of him. 

I recognized the man at once. He 
had visited the sanitarium on a 
previous occasion, and I learned 
then that he had recently acquired 
a respectable fortune. Success had 
come to him virtually overnight. 
He was arrogant, demanding, over- 
confident. 

“Take care of me, Doc,” the man 
demanded when he reached my side. 
“lm in a hurry!” 

Casually I looked down the cor- 
ridor. Every chair along the wall 
was occupied by men and women 
awaiting their turn. Among them I 
recognized the vice-president of an 
eastern airline, the chairman of a 
railroad board, the president of a 
medium-sized midwest corporation, 
and so on. Practically all of them 
had been our frequent guests. I 
turned to the newcomer. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to wait for 
your turn,” I said, calmly as I could. 
“All these people have arrived be- 
fore you.” 

Later, examination of this man 
revealed that he was suffering from 
strain and tension. His blood pres- 
sure was abnormally high. He had a 
case of what is commonly called 
“nerves.” And his case history 
showed that these symptoms had de- 
veloped since he came into money. 

I cite this case merely to point 
out that success can be quite as 
harmful to health as failure. This 
is a side of business life that is fre- 
quently overlooked. We think of the 
man who has lost his business, or 
is on the verge of doing so, as a 
likely candidate for a “breakdown” 
of some kind. And this is often true. 
The worry that comes from the 
shadow of failure falling across one’s 
path can indeed produce illnesses 
of one kind or another. But it must 
not be forgotten that success has 
its penalties, too. 

This is true particularly of many 
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who have acquired money quickly, 
as in the example above. A man 
may go along for years trying to 
amass a comfortable fortune. He 
may see disaster strike all his ef- 
forts in that direction. All his well- 
laid plans come to nothing. Then 
something happens, and this man 
who has known failure for so long 
achieves his goal at last. He makes 
a fortune. 

If he’s a wise man, he will consider 
his health before giving thought to 
anything else. He will not let good 
fortune go to his head, as the saying 
goes. It is very likely to do this if 
he is not careful. The sudden change 
from “getting by” to being rich is 
something like going from a hot to a 
cold shower without a_ gradual 
change in the water’s temperature. 

I'm not thinking of the man’s 
social behavior. It doesn’t concern 
me much if a man ceases to be a 
gentleman and becomes a boor in- 
stead. As a physician, however, I’m 
thinking of his health. I know that 
the mind has a great deal to do with 
the body. If, when he comes into 
money, a man changes from a quiet 
unassuming character everyone loves 
into a domineering overlord, it is 
not only friends he risks losing; 
he may lose health, too. His new 
mental attitude will be reflected in 
his body. 

You may think that I am strain- 
ing at a gnat in dwelling on those 
who come into money quickly. I 
assure you I am not. In these times, 
when the making of large, small, 
and medium-sized fortunes has be- 
come pretty widespread, the symp- 
toms I have alluded to are far more 
common than is generally known. 

There is another way in which 
those who come into new re- 
sponsibilities can harm their health; 
and this applies as well to business- 
men long accustomed to success. I 
refer to the stress and strain in 
carrying on business activity. This 
modern evil spares no one. It is true, 
however, that those new to im- 
portant positions in society feel the 
impact more at first, perhaps, than 
do those who have been in the 
harness of leadership a long time. 


Tension is like the well-known 
analogy of water dropping endlessly 
upon stone and wearing it away. 
The stress of modern living con- 
ditions, highly competitive in every 
field, will in time wear away the most 
robust physical constitution; that is, 
unless constructive steps are taken 
to combat and overcome it. 

Consider your heart. It is a 
valiant organ. It pumps from 75 to 
80 barrels of blood every 24 hours. 
It has an amazing recuperative 
power, utilizing minute fractions of 
time, split seconds, in which to rest. 
But when it is pressed too hard, 
even the heart will weaken. 

There is only one way to make 
certain that the heart, as well as 
every other organ in your body, is 
functioning normally. That is to have 
a periodic examination. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is a factor 
that tends to obscure the necessity 
for a periodic checkup. In normal 
health we are quite unconscious 
of the mechanism of our bodies. 
Minor irregularities, and even seri- 
ous trouble at times, can exist un- 
noticed. So, feeling well, the periodic 
examination is passed over. That 
can be tragic. 

Happily, many people are wise 
enough to have a thorough over- 
hauling with religious regularity. In 
that connection I recall the president 
of an eastern railroad. For 30 years 
he has been getting a checkup every 
August. He’s more than 70 years of 
age, and he never fails to show up 
every year. 

An amusing sidelight in this case 
occurred several years ago. A few 
weeks after the railroad president 
had had his annual overhauling, the 
chairman of the board, a younger 
man, got in touch with me. “Don’t 
treat the president so well,” he said, 
“When he comes back here, he’s so 
chipper we can’t live with him!” 

Chipper or no, the elderly man is 
following the right course. He is 
seeing to it that his body is kept at 
a high level of efficiency. That 
is the way longevity is attained. Be- 
fore he reached middle life the rail- 
road official must have learned the 
wisdom of a physical examination 


The author, a native Kansan and son of a general store proprietor, ad- 
vanced from janitor of the Battle Creek (Michigan) Sanitarium to its med- 
ical director. He began his employment at the institution in the spring 
of 1911, was promoted to dishwasher during the summer, and completed 


training in the nurses’ training school 


two years later. He acquired 


his later medical training at the University of Illinois college of medicine, 
winning his diploma at the outbreak of World War I and joining the 
US Navy as an assistant surgeon. Since that war he has been associated 
with the sanitarium for all but a few years and was named to his present 
post in 1943. Dr. Jeffrey is a member of the Kiwanis Club of Battle Creek. 
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once a year; and good health is, atter 
all, a matter of education. Also it is 
a matter of sound business judgment, 
as my friend must know, too. You 
would soon lose all your money if 
you did not constantly make more. 
All out-go and no income is as 
disastrous in the field of health as it 
is in business. It is as simple as 
that. 

A regular checkup is made neces- 
sary by the fact that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for anyone who has 
a responsible position in business or 
in industry, or the professional man, 
to escape the tensions in everyday 
living. 

And if you should develop a 
chronic ailment of some sort, don’t 
despair. The late great Dr. William 
Osler used to say that the secret 
of living a long time is to get a 
chronic disease and then learn to 
take care of it. There is an element 
of truth in that statement. Guard 
your health zealously. But if the 
garment should tear somewhere, 
patch it up as best you can and 
learn to live with it. You will find 
it tougher and better wearing than 
you had thought possible. 


I succest the following rules for 
keeping fit and living to the 
proverbial threescore years and ten: 
>» Don’t let worries, hates, or re- 
sentments dominate you. Face your 
problems or suspicions with an open 
mind. Solve your dilemmas as you 
go along. 

» Remember that many times suc- 
cess, as well as failure, can cause 
emotional upsets and bad health. 

> Don’t depend on stimulants such 
as coffee, tobacco, and alcohol to 
carry you over a tough spot. 

>» Find time in your busy program 
to give as much thought to yourself 
as you do to your car. 

> Have a regular overhaul with 
sufficient laboratory studies, X rays, 
cardiac evaluations, and whatever 
else may be needed to keep you 
physically fit. 

> Watch your diet so you don’t be- 
come obese and handicap yourself. 

>» Find time each day for some ex- 
ercise. Don’t think that golf once 
a week, or bowling occasionally, are 
enough. Time for a half-hour’s brisk 
walk can usually be found. 

> If you’re middle-aged, don’t think 
you’re through. In most instances, 
the man over 50 still holds down the 
most responsible job. 

> Take plenty of rest. Relax as much 
as you can. You'll live longer. 

» Always keep a cheerful frame of 
mind. THE END 
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KILLER-MICROBES 


(From page 12) 


Dr. Moore started by searchinz 
her memory and her records. She 
turned up another case of diphtheria 
in which a family from Warner 
Robins was involved, apparently 
only remotely and indirectly. Late 
in August, a ten-year-old girl had 
become ill with diphtheria in north- 
ern Georgia. By coincidence, among 
the children who played with the 
stricken girl that day was a “blonde, 
doll-like little girl” that the victim 
thought came from Warner Robins. 
Dr. Moore hurried back to Warner 
Robins in search of the girl and her 
parents, whom we'll call the Browns. 

They weren't there. They’d moved 
from their trailer-camp home early 
in September; as civilians employed 
by the Air Force, they could live 
where they pleased. There was no 
trace of them at the post office; no 
trace of them at the school. One 
afternoon, while Dr. Moore was pon- 
dering where to check next, a health 
department nurse casually asked her 
husband, when he made his dutiful 
daily phone call, if he knew the 
Browns. “Sure,” he said. “They 


moved somewhere down in Pulaski 
county. I don’t know where, though.” 

Dr. Moore drove to Hawkinsville, 
the seat of Pulaski county. There she 
found a postman who recollected the 
name but couldn’t “say exactly 
where they’re living.” He sketched 
out several back-number routes and 
Dr. Moore began tramping over 
them, dodging dogs, knocking on the 
door of every farmhouse. Finally, 
after weary hours of checking and 
rechecking, she found a man work- 
ing in the fields who put her on the 
right trail. 

At the Browns, the case came to 
a close—in futility. They had a 
“blonde, doll-like little girl” who 
remembered playing with the ten- 
year-old victim in northern Georgia. 
But the little girl didn’t have any 
trace of diphtheria when Dr. Moore 
examined her, and neither did any 
member of her family (although the 
bacillus might have passed un- 
noticed from their system in the 
months since their exposure). Worse 
than this was their insistence that 
they didn’t know Private Mullen 
and didn’t know any way they might 
have come into contact with him. 
That the contact might have been 


casual and unknowing couldn’t help 
in the EIS investigation. 

In one hand, Helen Moore held the 
final link in the chain of evidence 
leading back from the Branden- 
burg epidemic to Private Mullen of 
Warner Robins. In the other, she 
held the final link in the chain of 
evidence leading forward from a 
known case of diphtheria to the 
Browns of Warner Robins. But she 
couldn’t find the link that connected 
the two chains. So, hard-pressed by 
other duties, she reluctantly gave up. 

“You have to have the zeal of a 
missionary to stay in epidemiology,” 
says one of Dr. Moore’s colleagues. 
You also have to have the sharpness 
of a trained scientist, the persistence 
of a killer-trailing cop, and a cool 
indifference to danger. Not every 
community—not even every state— 
can keep a corps of such specialists 
on hand. That’s one reason why the 
federal government has accumulated 
this reservoir of disease detectives— 
to help local doctors and public 
health officials when they ask for it. 

“Sometimes it’s hard work,” says 
Helen Moore, her straw rasping on 
the last of the Coke, “but it’s always 
work that you love.” THE END 








game was being played that same 
evening. 

While we stood around, waiting 
for the president to call the meeting 
to order, someone showed us the 


club’s weekly bulletin. The an- 
nouncement merely stated: “Guest 
speaker at next week’s interclub 


meeting will be Reverend P. B. 


Chisholm.” 


I'll never forget that meeting. 

Uf, Practically 100 per cent of the club 
f<a>) showed up, in spite of the fact that a 

Serr] baseball play-off game was a counter 


attraction, and in spite of the fact 
that the guest speaker was to be a 
clergyman. Perhaps there was a bit 
of consolation for those who denied 
themselves the ball game to at- 
tend the Kiwanis meeting: I spoke 
on the life and accomplishments of 
Lou Gehrig, the New York Yankee’s 





SS 


scene of the inter-club and were 


I was the new minister in a little 
met by a welcoming committee. We 


town on Nova Scotia's south shore 








when I was approached by a com- 
mittee from the Kiwanis club. 

A giant piggy bank was being 
taken from club to club, each club 
member adding a quarter. The pig 
and contents were to go to the club 
that, in going to an inter-club meet- 
ing, traveled the farthest with the 
largest percentage of its membership. 
There was an added bonus if you 
provided the guest speaker, and I 
was “it.” 

This was my introduction to Ki- 
wanis. It was a lovely, warm Sep- 
tember day. We arrived at the 


were informed that they were a bit 
anxious about how good attendance 
would be at the meeting that eve- 
ning: The town was in the midst 
of a hot baseball series, and many 
of the Kiwanians were rabid fans. 
In a best of seven series, each team 
had won three games, and another 
had ended in a tie. The deciding 


If you have had an unforgettable experience in Kiwanis that you think other members of 
the organization would like to read about, write it down and mail it to The Kiwanis 
Magazine, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, illinois. The editors judge manv- 
scripts for this column strictly on story value, not on writing quality. A word length of from 
200 to 700 words is suggested, but longer or shorter stories are welcome; stories sub- 


mitted anonymously, however, are not. 


great first baseman. 


it wasn’t long afterward that I be- 
came an active Kiwianian. 


Oh, yes. We won the pig. And 


Reverend Phil Chisholm 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
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DON’T BE FUNNY 
(From page 17) 


provided that he wore white linen 
clothes the year ’round without the 
protection of heavy underwear. 

Another will in the unmention- 
ables department furnished flannel 
undergarments for divinity students 
in a theological school. After a 
hundred years of this worthwhile 
service, the Massachusetts superior 
court delicately ruled that “in view 
of the changes that have taken place 
in the popular taste, the flannels 
may be dispensed with.” 

Many earnest persons have left 
their bodies to science, but a Mr. 
Sanford of Medford, Massachusetts 
went them one better. He be- 
queathed his remains to Harvard 
but added that his skin was to be 
made into two drumheads, one to be 
inscribed with Pope’s “Universal 
Prayer,” the other with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They were to 
be given to a friend in the drum 
corps provided that on every June 
17 at sunrise said friend would beat 
out “Yankee Doodle” on what was 
left of Mr. Sanford. 

There are numerous wills involv- 
ing food and drink in one form or 
another. A Berlin gentleman who 
died in 1879 left funds to furnish a 
barrel of beer that was to be rolled 
after the hearse and drunk at the 
grave by his friends. And who but 
a food-loving gentleman would di- 
rect, as one French gourmet did, that 
a new recipe be pasted on his tomb- 
stone every day? 

One E. J. Halley of Memphis, who 
obviously had lived life to the full- 
est, made these bequests: “To the 
nurse who kindly removed a pink 
monkey from the foot of my bed, 
$5000. To the cook at the hospital 


who removed snakes from my broth, 
$5000.” 

A Long Island man with an aver- 
sion to drink (and just about every- 
thing else) left his money to his 
relations only if they did not smoke 
or drink, got up at an early hour, 
came home early in the evening, 
were honest and industrious, never 
went into a bar and did not marry 
before they were 25. These pro- 
visions immediately disinherited all 
but one of his heirs. 

Even the insane have been known 
to make wills that are not much 
queerer than those drawn by sup- 
posedly rational beings. A _ lady 
named Thwaytes, apparently of 
fairly unsound mind, left her fortune 
to a complete stranger. Her hus- 
band broke the will by proving that 
his wife had believed not only that 
she was the third person of the 
Trinity, but that her husband was 
the devil himself. As further evi- 
dence of her instability, the lady had 
spent £15,000 to furnish her draw- 
ing room for use at the day of judg- 
ment. 

An attorney with a low opinion of 
his own ability left $50,000 to a 
lunatic asylum as restitution to the 
clients who had been insane enough 
to hire him. 

All of which should go to prove 
that making a will is a serious busi- 
ness and not merely a wonderful 
opportunity to exercise a sense of 
humor. Foolish or cruel bequests 
made in the heat of anger too often 
are left unchanged through inertia 
or forgetfulness. This is the only 
explanation for the bequest made by 
a man who was piqued with his 
grandson. He left the young man 
a live hand grenade, with explicit 
instructions on how to blow himself 
up. THE END 





make it Little League Baseball. 


with steel spikes. 


basketball shoes. 


the bowling alley. 


with rubber lugs. 


shoes. 





FIT THE SHOE TO THE SPORT 
Here are the answers to the photo quiz on page 35. 
1. If you assign this shoe to baseball, you’d be correct, as long as you 


2. When out on the links on a wet day, there are these rubber overshoes 


3. On a grassy gridiron none but these will assure a firm footing. 
4. Cleats for clouters in the major league baseball parks. 
5. Maximum grip for the sudden start and stop is the advantage of these 


6. Not even the upper part of the toe is allowed to cross the foul line at 
7. Porous soles give yachtmen a good grip on a wet deck. 
. The golf shoe is designed to collect grip on grass. 


9. For golfers who want to avoid the dew there are these rubber overshoes 


10. Get on your mark! Get set! Go! Trackmen hear the words, wear the 































135 ORIENTALS o425° 


Brought to you from the far- 
thest corners of the earth- 
this amazing collection of 
exotic valuable STAMPS of 
the mysterious Orient! 135 
all-different from Borneo, 
Siam, China, Japan, Hong 
Kong. Malaya, Sarawak, 
Singapore, etc. Scarce Air- 
mails; flowers, beautiful 
girls, temples, mountains, 
birds, animals. Worth $2.64 
at Catalog prices! PLUS 
free booklet. EXTRA! Bar- 
gain lists, fascinating offers 
for free examination. ONLY 
25e! Send TODAY. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO 
Dept.D2KM, Jamestown, N. Y 


















*« MOVIES 
* SLIDES 
*« STEREOS 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELECTION 


WILD LIFE « TRAVEL + ADVENTURE + NATIONAL PARKS 
FLORIDA « ALASKA + HAWAII + FOREIGN + NOVELTIES 


FREE CATALOGS — Specify Movies * Slides * Stereos 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 227-2 S*"tymore. 





















WE PAY $100.00 EACH FOR 


certain Lincoln head pennies. Sort 
all U.S. coins for us during your 
spare or full time. All coins are now 
in circulation and can be found by 
anyone. Send $1.00 for catalogue 
listing our paying prices. $1.00 re- 
funded on our first purchase we 
make from you. 


VIROQUA COIN COMPANY 
Dept. F-9 Viroqua, Wisconsin 














The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 














PLASTIC BOOK ENDS 


The perfect addition to your desk in den 
or office, the gleaming, ebony black finish 
is a perfect background for the three color 
reproduction of the Kiwanis emblem. Made 
of durable plastic, these book ends are not 
breakable, and the heavy metal in the base 
insures that they will do the job of holding 
books. 
Price reduced from $4.00 to 


$3.20 (postage included) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 





LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH © 














oKkLAaHOoOmA 
BILTMORE 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson | 
Managing Director | 
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"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Hore: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadien 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 

Birmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La, 











Kiwanis meets on Monday at-----------; 


Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢-------* 


Headquarters, 











Arthur Hotel. ....... Rochester, Minn. | 
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EYES EAST 

(From page 30) 
room motor court complete with 
swimming pool and cafeteria. 

Yorktown, too, will have a cele- 
bration: the 175th anniversary of 
the Revolution’s climax and con- 
clusion, in October. From the obser- 
vation deck of the new information 
center, the whole scope of battle— 
the trenches, siege line, many of the 
cannon and the famed Redoubt 10, 
taken in the final action by a 
bold young officer named Alexander 
Hamilton—will be visible. 

From the heart of the nation’s 
storied past, the road leads to the 
center of living action, the capital 
in Washington. At least two days 
should be allowed to explore its 
exciting landmarks: the Capitol, 
where visitors may watch Congress 
in action the Library of Con- 
gress, containing more than 10,000,- 
000 books, rare manuscripts and 
priceless papers of several Presi- 
dents the National Gallery of 
Art . the old Ford Theatre, where 
Lincoln was mortally wounded by 
John Wilkes Booth .. . the Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington Monument 
and Jefferson Memorial, each in its 
own way an inspiring tribute to men 
who fashioned the Republic 
the Smithsonian Institution, housing 
thousands of precious gems, extinct 
monsters, the planes of the Wright 
Brothers and Lindbergh, the gowns 
of Presidents’ wives . . . the White 
House, one part of which is open to 
visitors Tuesday through Saturday 
mornings. In nearby Virginia are the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery, and 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s spa- 
cious mansion on the Potomac River. 

These are the type of places 
that make an American proud of 
his heritage. Heading north across 
Maryland, Annapolis is another point 
of pride. The Naval Academy, on 
the Severn River, from the chapel 
through the academic buildings to 
the parade ground, is an engrossing 
place. The State House, finished in 
1774, is the oldest state capitol still 
in daily use; in the old Senate 
chamber, Washington resigned his 
commission as commander in chief, 
and the treaty of peace with Britain 
was ratified. 

Here, then, are the roads through 
eastern America to Atlantic City. 
They lead across the open spaces 
and the crowded cities, along the 
lanes of history, revealing our 
dreams and deeds from the begin- 
ning, and the landscape that has 
made this exciting history worth 
living. THE END 











| so often we get a letter 


that goes something like this: 
“Our Kiwanis club has been put- 
ting on the biggest fair in the 
county for seven years, and this 
year’s edition is going to be the 
biggest yet! 

“We're making our final plans 
now, and, as chairman of the 
club’s public relations committee, 
I've been asked to prepare an 
article on the fair after it is over 
and submit it to The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

“I would appreciate it if you 
would tell me how long the 
article should be and just how I 
should handle it.” 

Let’s answer the gentleman’s 
questions by listing a few sug- 
gestions that may be helpful to 
many clubs: 

1. First of all, we don’t ex- 
pect members to go to the trouble 
of preparing articles; a_ well 
thought out fact-sheet will do. 
Whether a club sends in its ac- 
tivity news by article or by fact- 
sheet, the important thing is— 
please give all the facts, and 
add an anecdote or two to show 
the human interest side of the 


activity. 
2. As for length, the writer 
of. the article or fact-sheet is 
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the best judge. He should stop 
after he’s said all that needs 
saying. 

3. Was your activity covered 
by the local newspapers? If so, 
send the clippings along with 
your article or fact-sheet. 

4. Most clubs submit 8 x 10- 
inch glossy photographs of their 
activities. We've learned that 
readers prefer unposed “action” 
photos, ones in which the subjects 
are not looking at the camera. 

5. All editorial material should 
be submitted directly to The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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VITAMINS 





MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,, 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 


NOW YOURS FREE 


O prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
pier you may feel after a few 
« ‘Geo days’ trial! Just one of these 
é capsules each day supplies 
AL & your body with over twice 
the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D.. . five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered —a vitamin that actually 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
Cc. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES with such astounding results ...so many 
people have already written in telling us how much 
better they felt after only a short trial. . that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial. 

In fact, we're so convinced that we're willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You 
don't spend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 
a thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we're willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body’s 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here’s just why we're so confident these cap- 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
zest for living! 


Why YOU May Need These 
Safe High-Potency Capsules 


As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 
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VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 161-2 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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discovered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 

if 





Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 
more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 
you been “vitamin- 
hopping” from one 
formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel- 
ing you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this amazing 
| opportunity! and read 
| this remarkable offer! 








another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health. . 

but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 
the National Research Coun- 
cil. If you tire easily ... if 
you work under pressure, or 
if you’re over 40 or sub- 
ject to the stress of travel, worry and other strains... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the most frequently recommend- 
ed food supplement formula for people in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules ... and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and in-need of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 

In the column on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact ingredients contained in high potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES. Every one of these 
ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U. S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 

This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 


Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 
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VITASAFE CORP. 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 






































Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 


?.500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 

1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 meg 
Vitamin By 5 me 
Vitamin Be 2.5 meg 
Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg 
Vitamin Bie 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 

Calcium 
Pantothenate 4me 
Vitamin E 21.U 
Folic Acid 0.5 me 
Calcium 75 me 
Phosphorus 583 meg 
tron 30 még 
Cobalt 0.04 mg 
Copper 0.45 mg 
Manganese 0.5 me 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg 
lodine 0.075 mg 
| Potassium 2 me 
Zine 0.5 me 
Magnesium 3 mg 

Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 mg. 
1 Inositol 15 meg. 
di- Methionine 10 mg 


Compare this 
formula with 
any other! 








be sure you're getting exactly what the label states ... 
and that you're getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that — you're getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 


Always Factory Fresh 


This means you will no longer have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever 

Now here’s how you can get this Free 30-day sup- 
ply, and learn all about this amazing new plan. 


Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today. 
We'll rush you your free month’s supply of high 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with 
information about the Plan. During your free trial 
period you can decide whether or not you want to 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savings offered by 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial month's 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to use free. 

Now, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to act 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is 
ours. So don't miss out on this marvelous opportunity. 
Fill in the coupon now and send it today 
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WHERE DO PUBLIC RELATIONS START? 


Public Relations start with one person, They grow from there. 
You, a Kiwanian, can help them start by 
keeping people informed about Kiwanis. One way is by 
distributing the new folder of Kiwanis International Objectives 
for. 1957. 
The Objectives folder is an attractive, wallet-sized 
reference, convenient to carry and easy to read. It is 
the finger-tip answer to, “What is Kiwanis doing?” 
Give Objectives folders to your friends, display 
them at your place of business. And remind your club 
officers that many other clubs circulate Objectives folders 
at fund-raising projects, quest nights aud other functions. 
They make handy inserts for letters, too, 


Order your supply of 1957 
Objectives folders from 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Order through your club secretary or enclose your remittance 
in full for prompt shipment. (Not sold in lots of less than 100) 
100 folders... $22.00 


500 folders...................... 8.00 
1,000 folders... «122.00 





